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ABVEMTISEMENT. 



That the Reader may not suppose the 
general views of West India affairs which 
are disclosed in these sheets to have been 
suggested or influenced by the news la|:ely 
received from St. Domingo, it may be 
proper to apprise him that three of the 
Letters, and great part of the fourth, were 
printed before the Public was possessed 
of any intelligence respecting the arrival 
of the French Expedition at that Island. 

In fact this work was commenced ver^ 
early in the year, and was nearly finished 
a month ago, thaugh private avocations 
and other causes have till now unavoidably 
delayed its completion, and retarded its 
progress through the press, 

March 27, 1802, 
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Sir, 

A STRANGER solicits your at- 
tention on a subject of the highest importance ; 
a subject which requires from yon, as Prime Mi- 
nister of this country, early and anxious investi- 



gation. 



The voice of advice to a Minister when public, 
is generally hostile y but I am not an eneniy, nor 
will my purpose be found unfriendly : indeed an 
JLnglishixian can hardly, at this hour, be adverse 
to your administration, upon principles that 
fairly belong to a lover of his country. Your 
claims on the gratitude of the nation, are un- 
deniably great. You gallantly took the helm at 
a moment of unparallelled danger, and already 
we have weathered the storm: The dawn of 
your administration has been a rapid passage 

from' 
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from danger to security, from famine to plenty, 
from arduous and seemingly interminable war to 
peace. 

Nor is it essential to the glory of this 
contrast, to assert that the merit of the tran- 
sition belongs exclusively to yourself. While 
we ascribe to the bounty of Providence, the 
late exuberant harvest, and to its supreme and 
over-ruling sway, the whole deliverance, and 
while in the next place we fairly allow to your 
predecessors much of what your own candour 
ascribed to them as to the concluding triumphs 
of our arms, it will not be forgotten that the judi- 
cious use of means and opportunities, by which 
advantages have been improved into bles- 
sings, has been all your own. Neither de- 
pressed by calamity, nor distracted by diffi- 
culties, nor inflated by success, you have dis- 
played in the management of the helm of state 
a wisdom not inferior to the courage and disin- 
terestedness with which it was assumed. 

With such a minister, the admonitions of the 
press may not be necessary to add to the native 
force of truth the influence of its publicity ; but 
the subject to which I would solicit your atten- 
tion, is one upon which the public mind is not, I 
fear, sufficiently enlightened; and the popular 
voice, which is in some cases a salutary controul, 
may in Others be%a needful aid, to the measures of 
a wise administration. 

Of 
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[- Of tlie pt-aoe you have given to your countfy, 

us do honour to your judgement. 

nlarged the bounds of the British 
empire and to an extent full as great as was either 
reasonable to expect, orpmdeuttoi-eiiuire. Of the 
'lench conquests in Europe it would have beeti 
,bsurd to hope the restitution ; and if there be 
any man who still thinks a larger portion of our 
own in distant p-irts of the globe ought to have 
been retained, he forgets the nature of those dan- 
.^ers which the war was so long prosecuted to 
'avert, and to diminish which, as much as pfts- 
slble, was the British pacificator's most important 
object. He does not sutTiciently consider that in 
tlie social, as in the natural body, extension ia not 
strength ; and that stilt more widely to disperse 
our much scattered energies, would have been to 
lessen, rather than encreasc, our security against a 
rival force, formidable chiefly by its vicinity and, 
its concentration : nor do such politicians remem- 
ber that commerce is the best sedative for the rest- 
less spirit of a warlike people ; and their transma- 
rine possessions the best guarantees of thelrpacific 
engagements to the greatest of maritime suites. 
For my own part, I freely confess that, could 
we have obtained the cession of all our colonial 
conquests, I should have thought a Peace of 
such splendid acquisition, far less advantageous 
than the terms which yeur motleraticn has em- 
braced. 

Cessions 
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Cessions more extensive, could scarcely have 
been sincere ; and would rather have resembled 
jewels lent to adorn a victim, than genuine of- 
ferings on the altar of Peace. 

But, it is useless to add the applause of a single 
voice to that chorus of approbation raised by 
parliament, and the nation at large : Nor is it 
the object of this address tojustify the wisdom of 
the treaty, or throw new light on its advantages ; 
but rather to point out some serious dangers of 
which the peace, prudent and beneficial as it is, 
has unavoidably quickened the approach. 

Already one of its consequences has strongly 
excited, and still fixes the public attention. No 
sooner were the ports of France released from the 
long embargo which our victorious and irresist- 
ible navy had imposed, than armaments of great 
magnitude began to be prepared in them ; and 
with such dispatch were they compleated, that^ 
in little more than two months from the ratifica- 
tion of the preliminary articles, a powerful expe- 
dition is3ued forth, consisting, according to ge- 
neral and uncontradicted report, of 25 sail of 
the line, and 25,000 regular troops. 

That St. Domingo is the place of destination 
of this very formidable force, we have not only 
the warrant of uniform rumour, but, if I mistake 
not, of official authority for believing ; but all 
'beyond that point is uncertainty and anxious 
conjecture^ 

What 
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What specific changes the annament on its 
arrival is to operate or attempt ; and whether its 
ultimate objects are safe or perilous, friendly or 
hostile to this country, are questions not lesB 
doubtful than important. 

Like the Trojans, who sallying fi'om their 
gates to enjoy their sudden . and unhoped for 
Peace, were soon arrested by the sight of the 
stupendous horse, we gaze with wonder on 
this great effort of our recent enemy, the post- 
humous birth of war, and as in their case, ^ 

Scinditur incertum studia in contraria vulgus. 

While many are loud in expressing their rash 
approbation, and even exhort us to assist in 
fixing this portentous force in the colonial cita- 
del, others suspiciously exclaim > 

in nostros fabricata est machina muros ; 



Inspcctura domos, venturaque desuper urbi. 

I hope, therefore, it will not be uninteresting, 
and am sure it will not be unimportant, to en- 
quire, as I propose to do in tlie following pages, 

First. — fVhat are presumably the objects of 
the French fVest India expedition ? 

Secondly, — IVhat consequences interesting to 
Great Britain are likely to result from it ? 

Lastly. — What measures does the probability 
of such consequences demand from the prudence 
of the British Government? 

In 
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Id attempting to ascertain in the first jJace, 
the true objects of this grand enterprise of the 
Republic, I will dismiss from the field of con- 
jecture, as too improbable to be seriously re- 
ceived, the notion of a design directly and 
immediately hostile to this country. Such bare- 
fiiced perfidy irould be too repugnant to the 
known policy of the Chief Consul, if not also 
to his principles, to be reasonably feared ; and 
it would be wrongfing your wisdom. Sir, and 
that of your colleagues in the Cabinet, to sup* 
pose that the expedition would have been al- 
lowed to sail unmolested, had you not been fur- 
nished with satisfactory evidence that his views 
were sincerely pacific. 

As a necessary consequence of the same prin- 
ciple3, I will presume that the French Colonies 
are the only theatre on which these armaments 
are designed immediately to act. " But what 
enemy is to be combated there, or what politi- 
cal ends accomplished by the power or terror of 
the sword?" Here again opinions are greatly 
divided. 

While some persons speak Of St. Domingo 
as a revolted colony, that, like the United 
States of America, has renounced its allegiance 
to the parent state, and is therefore to be reduc-? 
ed by force to its former dependence, others 
appear to view tl^ quarrel as a mere contest for 
power bet\veen Toussaint and Buonaparte ; and 

to 
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'to imagine that the question lies between the 
Coiistitution lately framed by the foi-merv and 
the military government of the latter ; between 
the C(msul of St. Domingo, and the Consul ef 
France. 

Politicans of a third class, comprising, I be- 
lieve, almost all who are well informed of West 
India aiFairs, cany their views' much farther^ 
and conclude that the true, though unavowed, 
purpose of the French Government in this ex- ^ 
pedition, is to restore the old system of negro 
slavery in St. Domingo, and in the other co- 
lonies wherein it has been subverted. 

The last of these opinions appears to me by 
fer the most probaWe ; and I purpose to offer 
some reasons in its stipport. It is, however, re- 
quisite previously, to state, generally indeed, and 
briefly, yet not wthout precision, what the old 
cistern of slavery substantially was, and in what 
points its restitution will alter the present con- 
dition of the negroes. 

Without «ome accurate preliminary know- 
ledge of the difference between these two states, 
we cannot properly estimate the probability of 
the supposed design, nor the difficulties after- 
wards to be considered, that will attend its exe- 
cution. 

That the true nature of West India slavery is 
very imperfectly understood in this country, 
may appear a bold proposition; but is one, 

whichj 
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which, from personal and long acquaintance 
with that system, and from ample opportunities 
of hearing the opinions prevalent in England 
on the subject/ I am led with some confidence 
to affirm. 

Neither the friends nor the enemies of the 
slave trade, seem to me to have attended suffi- 
ciently to that feature, which is in truth the 
most essential characteristic of colonial bondage, 
and chiefly distinguishes it from every other 
state of man, that is known to the , traveller, or 
the historian. 

" Are we then," it may be asked witli alann, 
" are we to have new facts disclosed ; and new 
" contradictions to decide upon, between the 
*' Abolitionists and the Planters?" By no means. 
The misapprehension I alledge, arises neither 
from the want nor the inconsistency of evi- 
dence; but from inattention to facts perfectly 
notorious, and never controverted or denied. 

That West India slaves, whether French 
or English, are the property of their master, 
and transferrable by him, like his inanimate ef- 
fects ; that in general he is absolute arbiter of 
the extent and the mode of their labour, and 
of the quantum of subsistence to be given in 
return for it ; and that they are disciplined and 
punished at his discretion, direct privation of 
life or member excepted ; these are prominent 

features. 
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;Ures,"Und sufficiently known, of this state 
of slavery. 

Nor is the manner in which the labour of 
slaves is conducted, a matter of less pulilicity. 
Every man who has heard any thing of West 
"ndia affairs, is acquainted with the term ne^o- 
'r'coers ; and knows, or may know, that the 
laves in theli' ordinary field labour are driven 
their work ; and during their work, in the 
rict sense of the term, " driven," as used in 
'Europe; though this statement no more in- 
volves an intimation, that iu practice the lash 
is incessantly, or with any needless frequency, 
applied to their backs, than the phrase "to drive 
a team of horses," imports that the waggoner 
is continually smacking his whip. 1 use the com- 
parison merely as descriptive, and not in censure 
of the West India system ; with the accusation, 
or defence, of which, in a moral view, my ar- 
gument, let it be observed, has no necessary 
connection. It is enough for my purpose, that 
in point of fact, no feature of West India sla- 
very is better known, or less liable to contro- 
versy or doubt, than this established method iu 
which field labour is enforced. 

But a nearer and more particular view of this lead- 

'ing characteristic, may be necessary to those who 

have never seen a gang of negroes at their work. 

When employed in the labour of the field, 

as, for example, in koleing a cane piece, i. e. 
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in turning up tlie ground i^ith hoes into paral- 
lel trenches, for the reception of the cane plants^, 
the slaves, of both sexes^ from twenty, perhaps, to 
fourscore in number, are diawn out in a line, like 
troops on a parade, each with a hoe in his hand, 
and close to them in the rear is stationed, a driver, 
or several drivers, in number duly proportioned 
to that of the gang. Each of these drivers, who 
are always the most active and vigorous negroes 
on tlie estate, has in his hand, or coiled roujiid 
his iv^k, from which by extending the handle, 
it can be disengaged in a moment, a long thick 
and strongly plaited whip, called ^ cart whip; 
the report of which is as loud, and the lash as 
severe, as those of the whips in common 
use with our waggoners, and which he luis 
autliority to apply at the instant when bis 
eye perceives an occasion, without any pre- 
vious warning. — ^Thus disposed, their work be-' 
gins, and continues without interruption for ft 
certain number of hours, during which, at the 
peril of the drivers, an adequate portion of land 
must be holed 

As the tienches are generally rectilinear, and 
the whole line of holers advance together, it 
is necessary that every hole or section of the 
trench should be finished in equal time with the 
rest ; and if any one or more negroes were al- 
lowed to throw in the hoe with less rapidity or 
energy than tlieir companipna in other parts of 

the 



the line, it is obvious that the work of the latter 
must be suspended ; or else, such part of the 
trench as is passed over by the former, will be 
more imperfectly formed than the rest It 
is, therefore, the business of the drivers, not 
only to urge forward the whole gang with 
sufficient speed, but sedulously to watch that 
all in the line, whether male or female, old 
or young, strong or feeble, work as nearly as 
possible in equal time, and with equal effect. 
The tardy istroke must be quickened, and the 
languid invigorated ; and the whole line made 
to dresSy in the military phrase, as it advances. 
No breathing time, no resting on the hoe, no 
pause of languor, to be repaid by brisker exer- 
tion on return to work, can be allowed to^ indi- ^ 
viduals : All must work, or pause together. 

I have taken this species of work as the 
strongest example: But other labours of the 
^antation are conducted upon the same princi- 
ple, and, as nearly as may be practicable, in the 
same manner. 

When the nature of the work does not admit of 
the slaves being drawn up in a line abreast, they 
are disposed, when the measure is feasible, in some 
other regular order, for the facility of the driverai 
superintendence and coercion. In carrying the 
canes, for instance, from the field to the mill, 
they are marched in files, each with a bundle on 
Jiis head; aad with the driver in the rear : His 

voice 
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voice quickens their pace, and his whip, when 
necessary, urges on those who attempt to deviate 
or loiter in their march. 

Some parts indeed of the work of a planta- 
tion can only be done by the slaves in a state 
of dispersion, such as plucking the grass blade 
by blade in the ranges, or hedge row% or on 
the mountains, for the provender of the horses 
and Cattle. It is obvious that, in such cases^ 
the immediate coercion of the driver cannot be 
applied ; recourse is therefore had to the mode 
of individual task- work. Each slave, for ex- 
ample, is obliged to produce and deliver to the 
driver or overseer, within a limited time, a bun- 
dle of grass of a certain magnitude, oa pain of 
immediate punishment by the cart-whip on his 
return from the field ; and to quicken exertiou 
at this task the time allowed for it is a part of 
the respite from more regular work, given 
to the slave, both for this purpose, and for 
preparing and eating his meal; so that if he 
wastes time in grass-hunting, he loses in the, 
same proportion the comfort of his dinner, or 
perhaps the dinner itself, from want of time to 
prepaie it. Yet so inadequate are these seem* 
ingly powerful expedients to supply with men 
used to be driven j the presence of the driver, that 
the bundles of grass are rarely brought in by all 
the slaves in due time, and of sufficient mag- 
nitude ; and it has been observed of this part of 

« their 
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their work in the English Islands, that the neg- 
lect of it occasions more punishment than all 
the rest of their trespasses put together. 

With these, and other necessary exceptions of 
solitary work, such as that performed by sugar- 
boilers and certain artificer, the compulsion of 
labour by the physical impulse or present terror of 
the whip is universal ; apd it would be as extraor- 
dinary a sight in a West India Island to see a line 
or file of negroes without a driver behind them, as 
it would be in England to meet a team of horses ou 
a turnpike road without a carman or waggoner. 
Let me again profess, that the comparison is 
not made for the sake of odium, but only for 
illustration, which no less offensive image that 
occurs to me can so well furnish. 

Such then. Sir, antecedently to the revolution, 
were the most important lineaments of the con- 
dition of the negroes in the French Colonies : 
unless it differed in these points, which, during 
many years residence in their neighbourho6d I 
never heard asserted, from the state of the English 
slaves. The negroes were the absolute^ vendible 
property of the mastery were worked and main- 
tained at his discretions^ and were driven at 
their labours in thejield. 

• The regulations of the Code mir which went partly to 
restrain the abuse of this power and that of punishment, were 
almost wholly neglected in practice.— rSee Annates du Comeil 
Souverain de la Martinique. -^Tomt i. 252.5, and 281. 

* A great 
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A great change has since been introduced at 
St Domingo, Cayenne, and Guadalqupe; in 
the former by insurrection, in the two latter by 
decrees of the National Convention of France ; 
and I would, in the next place, briefly enquire 
what have been its nature and effects. 

Of the interior affairs of those Colonies since 
this change took place very little distinct infor* 
mation hajs been attainable in Europe. The pressi 
which by giving domestic publicity to the 
events of a civilized community, brings them 
easily to the notice of its neighbours, has natu- 
rally been inactive among an illiterate people ; 
and they have been visited only by persons whose 
errand was commerce or war, and who have in 
general had little desire, and less opportunity, to 
procure st^istical intelligence; and as little dis- 
position to lay such intelligence as they chanced 
to acquire before the public on their return. 

Tlie danger that might Ixave attended research, 
ill a country yet agitated by the waves of revo- 
lution, a country where a white face was an en- 
sign of hostility, has doubtless tended power- 
fully to restrain curiosity in the visitors of St 
Domingo. 

But after full allowance made for all these 
obstacles, there will remain considerable ground 
for surprise at the profound darkness that 
hangs over some parts of this interesting sub- 
ject. From the interior of St. Domingo in par- 
ticular, scarcely one distinct ^ay has reached our 

horizop ; 
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horizon, and its affairs are almost as unkQO\m 
to Europe, as those of any nation in the centre 
of Africa^ 

^Ree alt& rcrri et caligine mersas. 

Enough, however, has transpired, and enough 
may be clearly inferred from known political ef- 
fects, to prove that the negro bondage, to the 
great characteristics of which I have called 
your attention, exists no more in those Colonies. 
The negroes are no longer the property pf a 
master, transferable at his will ^ he is no longer 
the^uncontrouled assessor of their labour, and of 
the returns to b^ given for it by himself; and 
by whatever sanctions public or private, indus- . 
try may be enforced, the cultivators are certainly 
not worked as formerly, under the lash of a 
driver. 

All the accounts, such as we have, which pro- 
fess to give information of the new system, arc 
thus far unanimous. 

They generally also represent the negroes of St 
Domingo, as living for the most part in great 
indolence; and agriculture, except so far as 
respects the easy culture of coffee and pro- 
visions, as being in a very languishing state; 
a description which pretty clearly imports 
the absence of the driver, and of the au- 
thority, of private awners. Nor do such ac- 
counts admit of stronger confirmation than that 

which 
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whuch arises from the state of the exports of 
that once flourishing colony ; which though said 
of late to have greatly encreased, have since the 
Revolution, been insignificantly small when 
compared to their former extent. 

From thj5 regulations respecting field labour, 
published by Toussaint in October J 800, the same 
infereinces, as to the new condition of the negroes, 
may undeniably be drawn; since for the purpose 
of enforcing industry, the fear of military punish- 
ments is in every case, made the substitute for the 
former coercion ; and a labourer refusing to work, 
is, by these regulations, made liable to be arrest^ 
edj and punished as a military deserter. But thi9 
punishment is not to be inflicted by the private 
master or by the drivers, who though they retain 
their name, are evidently disarmed of their whips, 
for the offenders are directed to be carried before 
the military commandant^ (see articles 2 and 7 
of this curious ordinance iw the Appendix:.) 

From the smaller Island of Guadaloupe, and 
from Cayenne, our intelligence is rather more sa- 
tisfactory and distinct. That these Colonies have 
by no means been left uncultivated there is a like 
uniformity of report; and the truth of it is 
proved by the considerable export trade which 
they maintained with neutral nations down to 
the end of the war ; though there is great dis- 
cordance between different accounts, as to the 

quantity 
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iRhVity of their exported protluce in compari- 
i with its former amount. If a late report on 
; colonics published by the Frencli govern- 
jent may be credited, Cayenne, in an agricul- 
■al, as well as commercial view, never was 
t a more flourishing state; and representations 
Bu:iliy favourable are given of Guadaloupe, by 
|>ersons who found their opinions on private 
informatioh respecting its exports to North 
America. But these estimates are I doubt no^ 
greatly too large, especially in the latter case; 
■and it seems more probable tbat Gaudaloupe does 
Ot at present produce one lialf, perliapsiiot much 
pre than one third, of its average crop of suga .■ 
1 coffee anterior to the revolution. To assign 
rcasous for this opinion would be a useless digres- 
sion, for the fact is not material to my argument 
RAs it is notorious that in both the latter 
Ionics considerable quantities of produce arc 
ised, negro labour camiot be wholly disconti- 
nued: But that this labour is obtained by other 
me ans tlian the agency of the driver, is a fact 
^Btablished by the agreement of every report, 
^BbUc or private, direct or circuitous, -with ^vluch 
^Tam acquainted; and as I shall speedily shew, 
is confirmed by still stronger and less resistible 
aidence, 

hAs the new state of the uegioe3 both at Gua- 

poupe and Cayenne was introduced by the. 

e governpient, 
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government, it was also defined by positive law, 

at the time of its introduction. You will find 
in the Appendix, a translation both of the con- 
ventional decree for enfranchising the slaves in 
the colonies, and of the proclamation M'ith which 
was accompanied, when published by the French 
commissioners at Point Pitre in July 1 794. 

The negroes Avere by this laW expressly released 
from slavery, and invested with all the rights of 
French citizens, and though industry was en- 
joined as a duty, the declared objects of that 
duty were themselves, their families, and the 
state, and not any particular master or em- 
ployer. ' If it was intended tliat the new rela- 
tions of stipendiary servant and master, should 
be formed between them and the same planters 
%vhose property tliey fonnerly had been, which 
does not clearly appear, the latter Avere at least 
required to give them a competent salary in re- 
turn for their work. 

In a word, they were placed, as far as an ex- 
press law could place them, in the condition of 
English labourers; though perhaps obliged to 
work on a particular estate*. 

From 

' ♦ If reports prevalent in the Leeward Islands soon after this 
revolution were accurate, the limitation to a particular estate wai 
the rule only in respect of such negroes as either could hot or 

would 
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From the language of the Freach government 
in 1794, it would I admit be rash to infer its 
real and permanent designs. But Victor Hugue^ 
was not in a condition to violate with impu- 
nity his engagements to the negroes of Gua- 
daloupe: By the sole aid of these newly-cre- 
ated citizens and soldiers, he was enabled to 
re-conquer that valuable colony ; and solely by 
their fidelity and zeal could he hope to defend 
it during the war, against the unresisted mas- 
ters of the seas. He was obliged therefore by 
political necessity to adhere to the promises 
on the faith of which they had joined him ; and . 
that he did in good earnest estabhsh and maintain 
their freedom was well known, to the terror of 
the British planters in all the adjacent islands. 

It was, indeed but too manifestly proved by 
the astonishing effects which followed; espe- 
cially in the disastrous aera of the insurrections in 
St. Vincent's and Grenada. The freedom of the 
negroes alone, and their zealous attachment to 
the government, not only made this Uttle terri- 
tory impregnable, but enabled Victor Hugues 
to pour from it, as from a volcano, terror and 
devastation around him. 

would not employ themselves industriously upon some other 
plantation of their own choice. But the fact is not very mate- 
rial to my argument, and I wish not to overstate the extent of 
this revolution in any point, but rather where the case is 
dpttbtful^ tQ lean to the other side; 

That 
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That industry which the law enjoined, he 
found from causes shortly to be noticed, not 
easy to be enforced. In a great degree, he 
Was probably obliged to acquiesce in the neg- 
lect of it; and if reports spread in the neigh- 
bouring British colonies in 1795 deserve cre- 
dit, he did not obtain the degree of agricul- 
tural labour that was yielded in the infancy 
of his new system without resorting to the 
utmost severities of military discipline, treating 
the incorrigibly idle as mutineers, and punish- 
ing some of them with death, as examples to the 
rest. 

Such reports are however liable to much suspi- 
cion ; for never certainly were there sronger po* 
pular motives to blacken the character of an ene- 
my, than those which prompted the tongue of 
fame at that period against Victor Hugues, aiid 
• his system of government, among his West In- 
dian neighbours. 

I do not wish to be his apologist, for he seema 
to have been a ferocious arul unprincipled cha-- 
racter; but it is unlikely that his black troops 
would contentedly be the instruments of such se- 
verity on their brethren; and there is no satis- 
iactory evidence of any such executions. 

The fact however if it existed, proves the trutli 
of my proposition : for if recourse was had to 
sHch severo measures, they were acts of public^ 
not of private, authority, and were substitutes 

for 
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r the power of the master, and the coercion of 
pe driver's lasli. 

At tlie same time, the prevalence of such a ra- 
niour ^vhetlicT true or false in the neighbouring 
islands, some of which lie within sight of the 
Spores of Guadaloupc, evinces that the general 
tiange in the condition of the French negroes 
^as there notorious. It was the indolence pro- 
duced by that change that was supposed to 
^have demanded, or from the brutality of Hugucs 
^^b have received, so rigorous a species of cor- 
^Kction. 

From the silence of report as to opposite facts, 
an inference still more convincing may be drawn. 
It never has been alleged to my knowledge, 
and during eight years which have elapsed since 
the express enfranchisement in question my 
attention has been ahvc to the subject, it has 
never been ttie topic of rumour public or private, 
^that negroes have been seen at Guadaloupe or 
^^^yenne, working under the whip of the driver. 
^^Tliis in its nature is not a tact which if 
^^E.existed could escape observation. Jiy thou- 
^^■pds of Americans and other neutral persons 
^^teorting to those colonies, and by very many 
J3ritish who have been carried thither as pri- 
soners of war, negroes mast have been often 
sen at work ; and even from the decks of the 
ritish and other vessels coasting along the 
Bore of GuadaloupCj they must frequently have 
beeiv 
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been observed, had they worked in gangs as 
fonnerly, with the drivers very distinguishable 
in the rear. 

Is it then to be imagined that a fact so decisive 
of the re-establishment or continuance of the old 
system, would not have been announced in our 
Islands, and from thence to the British public ? 
Surely Sir, I need not remind you how large 
a stake our West India fellow subjects have, or 
think they have, in the public opinions on these 
matters; or ask you to reflect how much and 
how naturally the example of the revolutions in 
the French Islands excited their alarms ! A mo- 
ment's consideration therefore will convince 
you, that the total failure of an experiment 
the final success of 'svhich must be at once dan-i 
gerous and opprobrious to the system they 
fondly support, would have been eagerly and 
triumphantly announced : nor could the obvious 
policy have been overlooked of trumpeting in 
the ears of the English negroes the restoration 
of the cart-whip at Guadaloupe. 

To my mind, this negative argument is a 
stronger proof than the testimony of a hundred 
witnesses of what I am warranted by the result 
of much private enquiiy to believe, that a ne- 
gro driver is no longer to be seen in these ep-i 
lonies. 

Of positive details even respecting the new 
system, we are not wholly unprovided. 

Th^ 
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The return to be made to the negroes of a 
plantation collectively for their annual labour, 
was fixed by Victor Hugues at one-third of 
the value of the produce. This was also the 
general law at Cayenne, and, if I rightly re- 
member, at St. Domingo; though laws have 
scarcely had any operation in that distracted 
Island. Another third was allotted to the owner; 
and the rest to the Republic. 

According to other accounts, the remaining 
third was to supply the expences of the estate ; 
which seems the^most probable, because without 
a provision for these, the owner's share would 
have been exhausted in sustaining them, and 
the share of the Republic would have been too 
palpably enormous. But, perhaps, the contradic-' 
iction may be explaiaed by the fact, that both 
at Guadaloupe and St. Domingo, a great propor- 
tion of the estates were by forfeiture or seques- 
tration, in the hands of the government. 

Nothing obviously could be more inconve- 
nient, than so precarious and distant a remune- 
ration for labour as a share of a West India 
crop, to men whq must live by their, daily la- 
bour : it was, therefore, speedily improved by 
Victor Hugues, into an allowance, either by 
way of commutation or advance, payable pe- 
riodically to each labourer; and this he origin- 
ally fixed at such a number of livres per week, 
as considering the great scarcity of specie in the 

colony, 



colony, wgs a tolerably ample subsisteape, I tIUi]i( 
it W43 nine livres. 

As ffti* 4S privs^te ^quiry hn^ enabled me to form 
s^ judgment of the fact, th^ rate of wages both 
th^re wd At C^^yenn^ has since been iixed from 
tiqie (o time t)y t^e Government ; which has also 
e;i^erc|^d »n intimate superintendance and conn 
trpul both ov^r the masters and the plantation 
negroes, obliging the latter to labour, as well a^ 
th? former to give what is deemed ^ 9ui]|icient 
sjipport 

The r^gim^ by which these ends are aceoni-s 
pdi^hed, is wholly military ; and refractoriness in 
the negroes is punished when necessary, not by 
the master, or at his discretion, but by the order 
of a public pfficer pr eourt 

Th^t authoritative infor^ifttion on these pdntsi 
cannot Ibe obta^iedi is much to he regretted, ]( 
inight appeal^i boweyep to proelamations of the 
executive authority a,t Gu^daloupej and those 
of Tpussalut, as well as of the Coimni^woners, 
and agents of the Freneh Government n,% St 
pomingo, in further proof, that industry how- 
ever regulated, is now considered as a duty tq 
be inculcate^ by persua^ipn, or enforced by the 
sanctions of municipal law aided by a military 
police, and not a mere physical effect to be e«-i 
cited by the application of the lash. 

I allude here to papcri^ with which you, Sir^ 
^nd every reader must be fV^.li^r, a^ tb^y havc^ 

pftejft 
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often been published iu our daily prints. They 
contain strong expostulations against the vice 
of indolencei and earnest invitations to agricul* 
tural industry^ w essential both to public and 
private happiness. Now such addresses from the 
governors to the governed^ do not more clearly 
prove indolence to be a prevalent bad habit ii| 
the community^ than they den^onstrate the total 
subversion of the old system in all its funda-* 
mental parts, Such a proclamation if address- 
ed to the negroes in an English West India 
Island, could only be considered as an imperti- 
jient interference with the authority of the mas-? 
ter, and the interior discipline of his plantatiQ^ ; 
as a reflection on the activity of the drivers, and 
a cruel niOckery of the slaves, 

Perhaps Sir, you^ay think that I am press-? 
ing this point with more assiduity than it re* 
quires. To the well informed in West India af^ 
fail's, it is certainly unnecessary to prove the 
true nature of the revolutions in question ; but 
a great majority of the public, being ignorant 
^s I have already observed, of the distinguish- 
ing, character of negro-bondage, is of course 
}iable to mucli imposition and mistake in judg- 
ing of those revolutions by which tliat bondage 
has been abolished, and of the important changes 
which have been produced : and advantage has 
]been token of this circumstance to propagate 

in 
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in the public inind errors which may be of dan- 
gerous consequence. 

It is curious enough to observe in how loose 
and unintelligent a manner, persons even of ge- 
neral political knowledge, will express them- 
selves on this subject Since the recent insur- 
rection in Guadaloupe for instance, it has been 
often said in the best conducted public prints, 
that the negroes had " declared ^br freedom : " 
that " they had demanded their liberty from 
" their masters;" &c. and it has been called 
♦* a revolt of the slaves." 

That the cause of that remarkable insurrection 
was an attempt of Lacrosse under the orders of 
Buonapai te, to restore the old system of slavery, 
I shall hereafter offer some reasons for believing : 
But it is singular, that im^the year 1802, the 
slavery of the negrodis of that Island should be 
spoken of in London newspapers as a state 
from which they had never emerged, and the 
chains of which they were newly attempting to 
break. 

Unhappily in this, as in other cases, the am- 
biguity of language is fatal to the cause of 
truth. The great and recent abuses of the terms, 
" liberty and freedom," '' slavery and bond- 
'^ age," have given them a meaning in European 
ears widely different from their genuine poli- 
tical import; but infinitely more distant still 

from 
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from \^at they are practically felt to imply in 
the West Indies. There are no proper and 
peculiar names to distinguish the state of the ' 
negro in bondage, from his enfranchised con- 
dition. We, therefore call him in the one 
state a slave; in the other, ?i freeman; and 
the European is not aware that the distinc- 
tion has no similitude to those which have oc- 
casioned so many important, and so many 
foolish quarrels, in his own quarter of the globe ; 
that it has no affinity with aristocracy on the 
one hand, or with democracy on the other; 
with Jacobinism, or with Anti-jacobinism; that 
it immeasurably transcends in its importance 
to the individual, the most extreme diflFerences 
known In Europe, in the degrees of muni- 
cipal freedom or reaifcraint between the most fa-, 
voured, and least fortunale people ; between the 
peasant of England, and the peasant of Russia ; 
that it is in truth, little short of the whole dif- 
ference between brutal and rational nature. 

Hence the necessity of fixing, if I was able, 
with precision, the true nature of that condition 
inadequately defined by the term slavery from 
which the French negroes have passed, and its 
essential diiFerence from that to which they 
have attaiijed, 

Having accomplished I trust that prelim- 
iijary task, as far as consists with the plan and 
the necessary limits of this address, I proceed 

to 



to offer my reetsons for suspecting that a coun^ 
ter^rcvolution in the state of the enfranchised 
imegroesj is the main object of France in her 
Wnt India cjepedition. 

The great and urgent motive by %vhich the 
counsels of the Republic may be presumed to 
be prompted in regard to the West Indies, is an 
impatient "wish to restore the agricultural and 
commercial value of her colonies. 

The monoply of the European sugar market$ 
by her great rival, is a disadvantage not patient-^ 
)y to be borne. The restoration of her maiine too 
fn point of comparative importance cannot be 
hoped for, while a nursery so great as West Indis^ 
navigation, is nearly lost to her, and possessed 
almost exclusively by Great Britain. Nor does 
her revenue, less than her:fnaritiine interests^ 
demand the recovery of her colonial resources 
in all their former magnitude. 

But in the ^ugar colonies of France, especif 
ally in that whose former importance eclips* 
ed all the rest united, and the extent of which 
has been vastly increased by the cession of 
Spanish St, Domingo, negro liberty seems to 
' be an insuperable obstacle to all these great and 
necessary views. 

AVhile the negroes were in bondage, that co-^ 
)ony was rich and flourishing by the effects of 
their labour; since tlieir enfranchisement, it haai 

become! 
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become comparatirely almost a neglected waste. 
All the solicitations of the officers of the Rc- 
publiCy all the influence and authority of their^ 
own favorite Chiefs^ have failed to recall them 
to any tolerabie degree of regular industry. 
What then remains, but either to restore the 
rigid yoke of the private master, and renew the 
Coercion of the cart-whip, or permanently to 
leave this fine Island in its present unprofitable 
state? 

Thus it appears at first sight not hnnatund 
for the Chief Consul to reason. Perhaps, in- 
deed it may appear in the sequel that such a 
counter-revolution will not easily be effected; 
and that if effected, it would not durably restore 
the prosperity of the Colony. But this if not 
the surest, is at least the shortest, course : the ne- 
cessities of the republic are urgent, and nations, 
a3 well as individuals, 

-— '< Often strike their dearest wish far oW, 
Through ardor to possess it." 

BesideSj it is not consonant with the charac- 
ter of the Chief Consul to be deterred by dif- 
ficulties : he delights in a rapid dazzling at- 
chievement : the tardy triumphs of a cautious 
policy, are not congenial to his temper, and may 
arrive too late to consolidate his power, or to 

ftast hi§ appetite for fam?. 

Numerous 
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Numerous and powerful private interests too 
may probably concur with his own, and the ap- 
.parent interests of the republic, in demanding 
from Buonaparte the re-establishment of the 
former system. • 

The planters of the French Islands were not- 
only a very numerous and opulent body antece- 
dently to the revolution, but so many of them 
had been ennobled, and so raanv of the ancient 
noblesse had either accjuired estates in the Colo- 
nies, or intermarried with the families of opu- 
lent Creoles, that they possessed among the 
highest orders, as well as in the commercial cir- 
cles, a very extensive influence. 

Their power and interest have no doubt been 
in great measure lost by the geneiul ruin of 
tlieir fortunes; very few of them, except at 
Cayenne, and in the Islands conquered by Great 
Britain, having escaped confiscation and exile. 

Their counter-revolutionary principles, must 
. also, have contributed previously to the govern- 
ment of Buonaparte, to destroy their weight in 
the republic. But the conciliatory system of the 
Chief Consul has recalled from exile a great 
part of this unfortunate body, who, as far as 
can be collected, are friendly to his authority, 
and he, if not partial to them as a particular 
description of royalists, is at least disposed to 
protect and favor them as a branch of that nu- 
merous party. If report may be credited, he is 

even 
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even connected with them by marriage, Madam 
Buonaparte being as it is said, of a Creole fa- 
mily; and intitled to a plantation in one of the. 
French Windward Islands. 

Tlie desire of conciliating a body of men, 
powerful by their numbers and connections, and 
formidable to a new government even by the 
desperate circumstances to which they are re- 
duced, may concur with other and more generous 
motives to engage the Chief Consul in the 
enterprise of reinstating the planters in their 
estates. 

But how can this work be accomplished con- 
sistently with the freedom of the negroes ? To 
give back the land, without the means of its culti- 
vation, would be a mockery, rather than a benefit. 
Are then the former slaves, and their issue 
bom or grown up to puberty during ten y^ars 
that have succeeded the Revolution, to be 
sent back to the plantations to which they for- 
merly belonged, and obliged to work thereon as 
free labourers without the presence of the 
drivers. ? 

I shall presently have occasion to shew the for- 
niidable difficulties, of reducing such a project 
into practice. But let us suppose it accomplished, 
and enquire how it would affect the master. 

Between him and these unwilling servants, 
mutual distrust and hatred would, in most cases 
to a high degree prevail. They have driven him 

into 
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into exile, and laid waste his property perhaps 
have shed the blood of some of his dearest rela- 
tives, during the horrors of the Revolution; 
and though to the satisfactory renewal of any 
intimate civil connection whatever betweeit 
them these are serious obstacles, they arc! 
peculiarly adverse to the forming a relation 
hitherto untried, to the success of which reci- 
procal confidence and goodwill would be pccu ; 
liarly requisite. 

Thc stem system that was overthrown asked 
for no such coniidence ; appealed to no feelings 
of the heart for its security ; but was perfectly 
compatible with mutual distrust and detestation. 
If therefore this sytem could be renewed, and 
the authority of the drivers sustained against the 
new character of the negroes by the energies of 
•the state, the master might again hope to sleep 
in safety on his plantation, and cany on its bu- 
siness with effect. But I doubt whether a single 
individual could be found among the exiled 
planters, hardy enough to be desirous of regain- 
ing his property at the peril of residing among 
his former slaves, and holding the loosened 
reins of such private authority as might be found 
compatible with their freedom. 

I here suppose the negroes to be obliged to la- 
bour exclusively for the former owner, or upon 
the estate to which they formerly belonged, 
like the Adscripti Glebce^ in many ancient and 

even 
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i modern countries, and the ntdiioriAt^ '6H- 
^iiis among our finctstorS in tin's island. Hue 
[eie it proposed to leave cliem at iVt-tdoni to 
Itoosc tlieir niaater, and the mnster to choose 
fitom tlie common stock the labourers lie woiUd 
employ, though the preceding objections would 
iiidecd be in some points lessened, other and 
I more formidable difficulties would ai-ise. 

The plantel's fortune and credit woald iii that 
Be be irrecoverably impaired to the eictent at 
ftest of the full value of the negroes once be- 
nging to him, in M'hom he would no longer 
jssess any species of property; and it wouhl be 
Fft to depend on his success in the competition 
* for servants, whether his plantation could imme- 
diatelj' be brought into culture or not. 

Credit was necessary to him even in his former 
nourishing circumstances; but where could he 
obtain it now ? A merchant svould perhaps, not 
be very prompt on any tenns to embark hia 
capital, on an ocean hitherto unexplored, with a 
View to the precarious returns to be expected from 
the labour of free negroes : But if the owner 
of a plantation has forever lost the value of his 
slaves, his property is diminished by this reduc- 
tion one third in its value, ovfir and above all 
other losses and deteriorations by revolution 
and war. la receiving back the land despoiled 
of its works and buildings, and of all the stock 
necessary for hs culture, without any renewed 
D property 
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property in the negroes, it would be a high esti- 
mate to say that he would be re-instated in two 
fifths of his former fortune ; and let those who 
know the- ordinaiy circumstances of West India 
estates, determine what relief planters in general 
would derive from such a partial restitution! 
Unless their former situations were widely dif* 
ferent indeed from that of their English bre* , 
thren, the Consul by such an act of justice 
might confer indeed some benefit on the unfor- 
tunate creditors or mortgagees, but certainly 
none at all on the planter himself. 

How then in this case could new credit be 
obtained ? or how without credit are the works 
to be rebuilt, and all the stock and costly imple*. 
ments to be supplied ? Destitute of these, a sugar 
plantation would be like the cup of Tantalus to 
its unfortunate owner. 

It ^ems probable for these and other reasons^ 
that with all the difficulty of the attempt to re- 
establish the master's property in his negroes, and 
absolute authority over them, nothing less will 
satisfy the West Indian party in France. How- 
ever hazardous the game, it is the only one that 
the Creole proprietor can play, with a chance of 
redeeming for his own benefit any part of thp 
stake. 

If we attend to the language and conduct of 
the Chief Consul, since peace with this country 
put him in a situation to attempt to regulate the 

transmarine 
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smarine interests of France, we sha!! fintl'Bd 
.son to disbelieve that these consideratioiis 
avehad a decisive iiiHuence on his counsels. 
In an elaborate report upon the situation of the 
republic, presented by him to the legislative 
body, and published in the Moniteurof Novem- 
ber 24th, he thus expresses himself respecting 
the West India colonies : " In the IVesl, Giia- 
*' claloupe has preserved a share of its agrictil- 
" lure and prosperity, ^-c. In St. Domingo^ 
*' some irregular acts have excited fean, ^c. 
" In these two islands there are no more slaves; 
tell ARE free; and so they shall uemaix. 
min Martinique, a different policy has been 
pursued: the practice of slav ery has seen 

THERE CONTINUED, AND IT MOST BE PEE- 

sERVED. It wouldcost loo muck to humanity^ 
, to attempt there a new revolution. Guyana, 
and the Isles of France and of Reunion, have 
been faithful to the Republic, and have pros- 
pered, though under feeble, and uncertain ad' 
miiiistrations." 

[f any man can read this language, and retain 
lubt whether Buonaparte's views are inimical 
not to negro freedom, let him recollect that 
Guadaloupe and St. Domingo were colonies 
in which the avowal of such an enmity would 
have united all hearts and hands in opposition to 
the arms of the Republic, at that critical nio- 
;t when the armaments were just departing 
from 
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from her harbours ; and that respecting Marti- 
nique there could be no motive for dissimula* 
tion in either case, because Great Britain was 
bound to restore that island peaceably to his 
possession and authority. The French planters 
could certainly not offer a moment's opposition 
to whatever measures the Consular government 
might think fit to adopt, especially if such mea-« 
sures were of a nature popular among the slaves. 

But if the Consul was sincere in his language 
as to this island ; what principle, moral or poll- 
tical, can make the sincerity of his promise to 
the negroes of Guadaloupe worthy of a mo- 
ment's credit? 

To maintain two such opposite systems in 
islands within sight of each other, would be not 
more preposterous than impracticable. The pre- 
tence seems almost too gross for the blunt intel- 
lects of the poor beings whom it was intended 
to cajole. 

But the emphatic silence as to the system in- 
tended for Cayenne or Guyana^ makes the hypo- 
crisy of this paper still more flagrant. 

It is notorious that the negroes of that co- 
lony were in the same free condition with that 
of their brethren in Guadaloupe ; and that their 
enfranchisement had been repaid by fidelity to 
the Republic the Consul himself acknowledges. 
In fact their freedom alone could have averted 
the conquering arms of Great Britain; for an 

expedition 
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expedition was actually meditating against the 
settlement, when the decree of enfranchisement 
arrived and made it impregnable. 

That the colony has prospered under the new 
order of things this state paper also admits. 
Yet no engagement is made to maintain fiegro 
liberty in Guyana : on the contrary, it is spoken 
of in the same breath, and in the same manner, 
with the Isles of France and Bourbon, or Re- 
union, where the condition of the slaves has 
never been altered. 

If it be asked why the same dissimulation 
was not necessary in regard to Cayenne as is 
supposed to have been practised towards the 
two other colonies, I answer, because it con- 
tained at the time of its revolution only about 
15,000- slaves? while Guadaloupe had 100,000, 
and St. Domingo half a million*. 

There 

• By an official return made to the National Assembly of 
France, in 1 790 St Domingo contained 480^000 slaves, and 
94,848 free people of colour. In the same year 34,840 
African slaves were imported. When, therefore, we add the 
further imports prior to the Revolution, and the many thou* 
sands of Guinea negroes captured in British slave-ships, and 
carried into the ports of that island during the war, we may 
after much allowance for the ravages of the sword, and with- 
out reckoning on any extraordinary increase by births, from 
the effects of the new system, or including the negroes of 
Spanish St. Domingo, reasonably suppose the island now to 
/contain 500jOOO negroes or persons of negro extraction. In 
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There was perhaps some further security 
against resistance in this case; for if a recent 
publication of the French government deserves 
credit, it would seem that Victor Hugues, the 
able and versatile agent of France, must have 
already effected at Cayenne some changes fa- 
vourable to the restitution of the old system; 
but if so, his work will probably not be perma- 
nent*. 

Were the nature and causes of the recent re- 
volution in Guadaloupe fairly before the pub- 
lic, the Chief Consul's West India policy would 
perhaps be more clearly disclosed. 

All we know of that remarkable event war* 
rants the suspicion that Lacrosse, a governor 
lately sent from France, had attempted changes 
hostile to the freedom of the negroes. He ar- 
rived at Guadaloupe in the month of June lasl^ 
with two frigates, and about 600 veteran troops ; 

estimating the number of negroes enfranchised by the Revo- 
lution, at Guadaloupe^ I include the negroes of the small de- 
pendent Islands of Marigalante and the Saintes, and belieyc; 
the estimate is too low. 

* The paper alluded to neatly insinuates that the African 
slave trade had actually been restored in Guyana, by speaking 
of the imports, of negroes as a proof of the growing prosperity 
of the Colony, but without directly noticing any change of 
system by which the tr^de had been legally revived. It it 
very observable, however, that though Victor Hugues's dis- 
patches are referred to for this and other important particulars^ 
no copy or extract fxom those dispatches is published. 

and 
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vaA immediately set on foot interior changes, 
of which a known immediate eifect was 
that of inducing many planters -who were 
in exile in the neighbouring islands to return 
to their estates. 

^What those changes specifically were, he and 
e French Government have not thought 
proper to inform the European world. But 
dispatches and proclamations of this governor 
^^officially published in France in October last 
^^nported that he was introducing some impor- 
^H|nt novelties in the interior administration ; 
^and thougli the true nature of these was veiled 
in obscure generalities, it M'as evident cnougli, 
^hat to enforce greater industry in the lower 
fcrdcrs, and to draw tighter the cords of autho- 
pty over them, were main objects of the pro- 
feted reformation. 

1 It was therefore very remarkable that ?to 
mvo in favour of freedom, nor any protest 
gainst ike restitution of the former bondage, 
^as to be found in these papers. The evident 
liability to suspicion in those points of all such 
acts of government in the free-negro colonies, 
had made the most solemn protestations of ad- 
herence to the principle of freedom invariable 
accompaniments of every fomicr law and pro- 
clamation on like subjects; but on this occa- 
^sion they were wholly omitted. 
I When with so striking a circumstance wo 
connect 
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connect the speedy event, we shall have little 
difficulty to determine the general character of 
Lacfosse's improvements. Within tM'o months 
^fter his arrival there was a dangerous insure 
rection against him; and though he alledged 
in his dispatches, published in the Moniteur of 
December 3, that the commotion was speedily 
stifled, snd that he could answer for the tran- 
quillity of the Colon}'', it was before the end 
of that month known in this country that he 
had been driven from his government, and all 
the white inhabitants at the same time expelled ' 
or imprisoned. 

Tliis Colony for eight years of war preceding 
his arrival had been faithful to the Republic, and 
undisturbed by civil commotions : innovations 
the most extreme that ever changed the civil 
destiny of man had not materially disturbed 
its internal peace :^ the negroes had submitted 
implicitly to successive governors ; and had 
even seen the popular founder of their freedom 
Victor Ilugues, seized in their port by stratagem 
and sent a prisoner to France, by the authority 
of the Republic, yet were obedient and loyal 
to his successor. But Lacrosse's unknown mea- 
sures, urged them at once into a general and 
successful rebellion ; and by the latest accounts 
they continued to set at defiance the authority 
of France, notwithstanding the knowledge that 
the sea was now open tQ her arms. 

These 
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These fects Sir, are impressive, and I request 
your close attention to them. 

They not only serve to paint the true views 
of Buonaparte in the West, but indicate pretty 
clearly what measure of resistance awaits him. 

To all these indications of a general design 
adverse to the freedom of the npgroes, may be 
added the magnitude of the armament it$el£ 
That the sending out 25 sail of the line, and 
25,000 troops, merely to extort from Toussaint 
a submission w^hich he had not yet refused to 
the authority of the Republic, was an effort dis- 
proportionate to such an object, cannot well be 
denied ; and let it be remembered that when this 
great armament was dispatched from France^ 
Guadaloupe was supposed to be in a state of 
tranquil submission to the Mother Country*. 

I do not with some persons suspect that the 
designs of Buonaparte in this expedition are 
treacherous and hostile to Great Britain ; but it 
is because I conclude that he has in view an en- 
terprize much more extensive and arduous than 
to obtain the recognition of his authority from 
Toussaint. 

* Various accounts have lately been published, on what 
authority I know not, of very considerable further armaments 
having been recently dispatched to the West Indies from the 
ports of Fiancej aud those of her allies or dependants* 

As 
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As far then as the intentions of France can be 
inferred from the various indications which have 
been noticed, conjecture is uniformly guided to 
the same point, a design to restore in St. Do- 
mingOy Guadaloupey and Caj/ennCy the old species 
of bondage. That this is her true aim has been 
shewn to be probable, from tlie inevitable tardi- 
ness of any other expedient to restore her co- 
lonial agriculture, and from the repugnance of 
delay as well to the genius of the Consul, as to 
the pressing exigencies of the state. It has 
been shewn to be probable also, from the inte- 
rests and unquestionable wishes of a large and 
powerful body of men in the Republic whom 
Buonaparte must be desirous to conciliate ; and 
the probability appears to be greatly strengthen- 
ed, by the language he has publicly used, by the 
measures of his chosen governors in the West 
Indies, and by the magnitude of those military 
prepai'ations the object of which I have at- 
tempted to explore. 

lam, &c. &c. 
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LETTER II. 



Sib, 

][ PROPOSED- in the se- 

cond place to enquire^ what consequences in^ 

teresting to Great Britain are likely to result 

from the depending West India enterprise of 

the Republic ? 

In the course of that enquiry, to which we 
now proceed, the justice of those important 
views which it is my wish to unfold, will not 
be found entirely to depend on the truth of the 
conclusion which it was attempted in the pre- 
ceding letter to establish. 

For the purpose of determining more clearly 
the most probable immediate effects of the ex- 
pedition, I shall indeed assume in the first place, 
that its object is such as has been inferred ; but 
shall afterwards consider the result of a contrary 
hypothesis ; and shall reason to no ultimate or 

prac- 
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practical conclusions, but such as will be found 
fairly to arise from the premises already laid 
down, or remaining to be adduced, if those 
premises were true in point of fact, whatever 
may be at this period the real designs of the 
Chief Consul. 

This branch of the subject naturally resolves 
itself into two distinct, though closely allied, 
considerations. 

First. The probable issue of the Expedition 
in the French Colonies. Secondly. The e/*- 
fects its success or failure are likely to produce 
in the British JVest India Islands. 

Within a very short period, probably before 
these sheets which I am now penning can issue 
from the press, the arrival and the first effects 
of the armament in question will be knoAvn ia 
Europe. 

They will probably be represented in the 
most favourable colours ; and it is most likely 
that without the aid of exaggeration, they will 
be such as to give apparently a strong assurance 
of ultimate success. The towns and forts on 
the coast of St. Domingo will probably be con- 
quered witli great facility; perhaps, will offer 
no resistance ; especially if the fleet and 
army should not be divided or retarded in 
J their progress after their arrival at the Wind- 
w^ard Islands, by necessary operations against 
Guadaloupe. 

Appear- 
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Appearances still more promising may possibly 
mark the dawn of this interesting enterprise. 
Toussaint may submit ; or if not, it will be 
an easy game for the Generals of the French 
army to avail themselves of the discord said al- 
ready to prevail among the negroes of that Co- 
lony, or to scatter the seeds of new dissentions, 
so as to gain over some of their most powerful 
leaders, and considerable bodies of their troops* 
It is possible even, that by specious promises 
of a well regulated freedom a general submis- 
sion to the authority of the Republic may be / 
speedily obtained ; and thus the whole work may 
appear to be at once accomplished. 

And may not this success be ^real and penna- 
nent, as well as speedy ? Certainly }t may, if the 
views of the French Government ended here, 
and nothing more were desired than the politi- ^ 
cal subordination of the colony to the parent 
state. . But if the submission of the negroes be 
only, as I conclude, an object preliminary to 
the more arduous task of restoring the fonner 
bondage, the work after all the successes here 
supposed, will barely have commenced. The 
ntw foundation even will not have been firmly 
laid, when to the European eye the whole edi- 
fice may appear to be re-built. 

It is when the true design shall be avowed, 
or begin to unfold itself: when the negroes shall 
discover, that not to the fasces of the Consul 
only, but to the whip of the driver^ their sub- 



I 
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mmlTOi? demanded ; when the master si 
take possession of his estate, and the IkI) and 
the loud report of the drivers* whip, aunr)uncing 
the approach of dawn, shall summon them agfaia 
to the field; it is then, that the arduous nature 
of the undertaking will be felt ; and that the 
Republic will find like Great Britain, the dif- 
ference between subduing the coast, and niling 
the interior, of this extensive Island; between 
gaining the chiefs, and coercing the new form- 
ed people. 

To estimate more clearly the practicahili^f 
of the supposed design, let us consider briefly, 
first, the moiives, and nest, the means of resist- 
ance. 

That on a state of bondage such as has been 
here generally described the enfranchised slave 
must cast bis eye back with aversion and horror, 
cannot be doubted. We may be apt to place upon 
the distinctions of political freedom or restraint 
known in Europe, more than a reasonable value; 
but they shrink to nothing, when compared 
with the unspeakable difitrcnce between the 
terms "slave and free," in the colonics. 

If men think the limitation of Royal Prero- 
gative, worth the miseries and the blood, which 
its defence' has sometimes cost, when accord- 
zing to the poet, 

" Of all the ills the human race cnkiuri.-, 

" Ho* small a part that kings can c;iU5C or cute 1" 

What 
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What energies are not likely to be called forth, 
what desperate struggles to be made, in defend- 
ing not only private property, but the very 
capacity of possessing it ; in defending a man's 
title to his own muscles and sinews ; in main- 
taining the common privileges not merely of 
social, but of rational nature ! ! 

Is it objected, " They have once submit- 
" ted without resistance to such bondage, and 
" why not again?" I answer, it was antecedent 
to their experience of the yoke, and of the possi- 
bility of breaking it. 

They were trained to the state from infancy 
without knowledge of a better ; or were " sea- 
** sorted to it, as the term is, when dejected and 
helpless exiles, in aland of novelty and wonder; 
when every feature of authority was armed by 
superstitious terrors, and the general reverential 
submission of all the fellow bondsmen among 
whom they were placed, contagiously strengthen- 
ed their awe of the superior being whom they 
were taught to call master. Yet even in this 
" seasoning," many perished by the resistance 
of nature to the yoke ; and not a few eluded it 
by suicide. 

Renovation of this bondage ^fter enfranchise- 
ment from it, is a work the practicability of 
which remains to be proved by experience ; for 
by the laws of the West. Indies the manumitted 
negro cannot forfeit his freedom. 

The 
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The case of the runaway slave, could be Ihfe 
only subject of such an experiment ; and as to 
him, it is proverbial that he is never reclaimed. 
When once hardy enough to have deserted frolil 
the field and breathed the air of liberty on thfc 
mountains, neither famine, nor perpetual perib 
in his fugitive state, nor the severe punishments 
which infallibly follow his apprehension, can de- 
ter him from relapsing into the same offence. — 
The disease is incurable ; and the master, aftei: 
trying all means, harsh or lenient, in vain, is ge- 
nerally glad to sell him for less than the half 
of his former value. 

Among the various powerful feelings that 
will combine to inspire a large community of 
negroes inured by a ten years experience to the 
habits of freedom, with an aversion perfectly 
irreconcileable to their former state, there is 
one which claims particular attention. — It is one 
which will probably occasion much obstinacy 
in the attempt to refix their fetters, while it 
creates at least an equal pertinacity of resistance; 
I mean that antipathy to their former agricul- 
tural labours, which has already been so visible 
in the negroes of St. Domingo. 

Man is naturally indolent, and impatient of 
bodily restraint. Though spurred by his hopef 
and fears into activity, and often to the most 
ardent exertions, he is with difficulty bent ta 
the yoke of uniform and persevering labour. 

The 
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The suggestions of foresight however are 
very powerful impulses, especially m hen second- 
ed by habit ; and the Great Author of our na- 
tures has conferred on them a mild, as well as 
a rightful dominion. When we bow to the gold- 
en sceptre of reason, obedience has many faci- 
lities, and its pains many mitigations. Nature 
is not thwarted mare rudely than the rational 
purpose demands ; and the mind, while it urges 
on the material frame, cheers it in return with 
refreshing and invigorating cordials. 

Look at the most laborious peasant in Europe, 
and if you please, the most oppressed : •he is 
toiling it is true from painful necessity ; but it 
is necessity of a moral kind, acting upon his ra- 
tional nature ; and from which brutal coercion 
differs as widely, as a nauseous drench in the 
mouth of an infant, from the medicated milk 
of its mother. 

Is the impelling motive, fear of want, or dread 
of a master's displeasure ; yet he sees on the 
other hand, the approbation and reward attain- 
able by exertions, whereof the degree at least 
is for the moment spontaneous. Self-compla- 
cency alleviates his toil, and hope presents to 
his view, the hearty well-earned meal, the even- 
ing fire-side, and perhaps the gratifications of 
the husband, or the father, in promoting the 
well-being of those dearest to his heart. Is his 
work fatiguing; he is at liberty at least, to 

E intro- 
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introduce some little varieties in the mode^ or 
breaks in the continuity of it, i^hich give him 
sensible relief. He can rest on his spade, or stay 
the plough a moment in the furrow; can gaze at 
a passing object, or stop a brother villager to 
spend a brief interval in talk. 

To the reflecting mind, these little privtlege$ 
^ill not appear unimportant, when contrasted 
with the hard and cheerless lot of the field negra 
He, is not at liberty to relax his tired muscles, 
or beguile his weariness, either by voluntary 
pauses in labour, or by varying its mode : he 
must work on with his fellow slaves, let fatigue 
or satiety groan ever so much for a moment*^ 
respite, till the driver allows a halt. 

But far more deplorable is the want of all 
those animating hopes that sweeten the toil of 
tlie European peasant To the negro slave 
driven to his work, ' his involuntary exer- 
tions as they can plead no merit, can promise 
in general no reward. His meal will not be 
more plentiful, nor his cottage better fumishec^ 
by the fruits of his utmost toiL As to his wif<; 
and children, they can liardly be called bis own: 
whether the property of the same, or a different 
owner, it is upon the master, not on himself 
that their subsistence and well being depend. 

The negro therefore casts his hoe from no im- 
pulse but that of fear, and fear brought so closer 
ly and continually into contact wi^ its objeet^ 

that 
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that we can hardly illow it to rise above brutal 
instinct^ and call it rational fotesightj \f ithout 
ascribing to the docility of the horse an equal 
elevatioui The other great and pleasing spri&g 
of huqian action, lidpe^ is entirely cut off. 

When these peculiar circumstances are duly 
considered, the rooted aversion of the free, negraf 
to his former labours, cannot iex^ite i?\ir* 
prise. It is unnecessiary to suppose that they 
were fexcessive in degree, for in their kind, they 
Were too irksotne to be by the ihbst patient of 
our race contentedly endured, or remembered 
Vithout abhorrence. 

Neither is it necfessat-y to suppose that thft 
Impending lash was in the ordinary routine o^ 
iield duty often actually inflicted. The human 
team might M'hen well broken, move on so regu- 
larly, as to make the whip in the hand of a hu- 
jDiatle driver little more than a mere ensign of au- 
thority ; yet the sense of peipetual constraint, aiid 
tret goading necessity, would be much the samek 
The fcotivc would still be instant fear though pt&^ 
ducing frotn habit a regular and equdble movemeAi 

It might be admitted even withcrut dangei t6 
the arguihentj though I om sorry to say not 
without doing violence to.truth, a^si well a J*cr* 
bability, thftt this ^<^arse sctuatioh of 1^ fhf^ 
sical powers of the MvAm Mfnti hy ^ti etsX€ftk^ 
tftiiMt iM^i^tdd iii th^ir e£^t, ^a»in gl^M^liQt 

and 
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and wieely regulated^ as that of reason, \vheii 
guided by the sympathies of the soul with the 
body to which nature has allied it. 

Nay we might overlook the inevitable frequency 
of such excesses as masters of narrow or unfeeling 
minds, may be expected to practise; and suppose 
that in the time or measure of work, avarice armed 
with imlimited power, never exacted too much, 
nor ever made too little allowance for occasional 
or particular weakness ; in other words, that while 
thrones in Europe too rarely find possessors fit 
to govern, the sceptre of a plantation falls into 
the hands of none but Antonines and Trajans ! ! 
Still we should see in this manner of enforcing 
work, and in the general circumstances of West 
India bondage, enough to account for a strong 
antipathy in the breast of the enfranchised negro 
to his former state, and its attendant labours. 

If industry be not seldom wanting even 
among the lower classes in- Europe; how can 
these poor husbandmen, who know the duty 
only by its thorns, be expected to practice it? 
My surprize I own is rather that with all the 
aid of military organization, in the hands of a 
government popular by giving freedom, agri- 
culture has been in any degree kept up at Gua- 
daloupe, and Cayenne, than that it has so 
greatly languished at St. Domingo. 
• Should it be objected, that this dislike to la- 
bour in their new state^ is hut Siprejtuiice, which 

the 
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they have had time to conquer, by observ* 
ing the ease and the happy effects of volun-* 
tary industry ; it may be answered, that victory 
over prejudice, especially in illiterate minds, is 
not soon or easily gained. Men far more ad- 
vanced than negroes in the exercise of their rea- 
soning powers, find it hard to abstract the essen- 
tial nature of any subject of experience, from 
its usual, though adventitious attendants. We 
are not easily persuaded that a medical draught 
is not nauseous, and the pardoned convict would 
probably shudder at revisiting his dungeon, 
though for a purpose of curiosity or enjoyment. 
But it is not only from the close association, 
between the ideas of labour, and painful co- 
ercion, that the difficulty in this case proceeds. 

Unaccustomed to act upon the motives pro<% 
per to influence him in his new condition, the 
negro cannot easily apprehend their nature or 
their force. When you talk to him of the re- 
wards of industry, and the evil consequences 
of indolence, you speak a language he can but 
very imperfectly understand. Hopes and dis- 
tant fears, as incentives to work, are to him as 
a new science whereof he has the very elements 
to learn; or rather like senses, the organs of 
which are become from want of use inflexible 
and unsusceptible. You might as reasonably ex- 
pect a deaf man to march by beat of the drum. 
To reclaim an Indian from his vagrant habits, 



aikd prevail oh him to exchange the piecartmis 
subsistence of the chace, for the surer returns of 
$he plough, has been found always difficult, and 
generally impracticable. But the case of the 
enfranchised negro, though not finally so hoper 
less, is at first moye difficult to remedy, 'pio 
one is a wild but vigorous youth, who will not 
easily submit to the drill ; the other a rickettj 
infant, in whom from unnatural restraint the 
muscles of voluntary motion are contracted* 
The former may revolt from the yoke of di&ci'? 
pline, but the latter must be taught to walk. 

In the negro, the self-dependency of a ra-. 
tional being, the close connection between his 
conduct and hi^ natuml, or social welfare, are 
ideas perfectly new ; for in his past state, the or-, 
dinary prudential lessons of experience, have 
been entirely wanting. To speak more properly, 
tliey ba^v? been inverted. Enprease of labour, 

• 

hasi by impairing his health and stieength, dimi-'. 
nished his, bodily comfoirts without adding ta 
his extemaji enjoyment^ His subsistence, has, 
been proportioned to his imbecilities^ lather, 
than to his powers of exertion: when able to do^ 
least for the master, he has received the moi^t 
from him ; and inaction, when i^ckness produot 
ed a respite from his labours, ha3 been the pa-> 
rent rather of plenty, than of want. 

But it would require researches into the hun 
man hearty deeper than either my tune or my- 

powei^ 
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ilpprs will allow me to pursue, to shew in de- 
,il, how greatly the sources ot'industiious and 
irtuous character are ruiued by this unnatural 
bondage. 

Enough has been said to prove, that France 
■will have abuudant dilHculty to reconcile with 
freedom, tlicspctdy and full restitution of agricul- 
ture in her colonies; and she will in consequence 
be actuated by strong temptation, to restore if 
issible, the coercion of the drivers; while the 
inie causes mIII animate in no ordinary degree 
;be resistance of the negroes.. If industry is 
odious from the mere remembrance of its acci- 
dental connection with their former state; how 
much more will they recoil from it with hon-or, 
when the restitution of that state is its avowe*! 
attendant; when the new found and kindly 
though yet feeble, motives of reason are to be 
withdrawn, and perpetual labour again set before 
them in alliance with the compelling cart-whip ! 

It is not here, that popular^spirit, which tlifl 
harangues of a demagogue, or the huzzas of a 
wb, may he necessary to inflame; it is not even 
lat indignation which might animate a British 
losom again&t the invading arms of France ; but 
a feeling far more powerful still, by which the 
Republic will be opposed ! Love of country 
an<l love of freedom, never excited opposition so 
vigorous or determined, as may be cxpeoted in a 
lause like this I Tlie e^xnt involves interests 
more 
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more awfiiUy important to the opponents than 
ever before gave violence and durability to the 
quarrels of mankind. 



Supposing then that the counter-revolutionary 
project of the Chief Consul, will certainly excite 
in the great body of the negroes a determined 
inclination to resist, let us next proceed to en- 
quire " what are their means of resistance ?" 

That a considerable proportion of the adult 
male negroes of St. Domingo have been trained 
to arms, is unquestionable, nor is it improbable, 
that a majority of them are now in some degree " 
inured to a military life; and if these could be 
generally gained ovef by France, and employed 
in the execution of her designs, her immediate 
temporary success might be easy. 

But this, is in a high degree improbable ; for 
hitherto, they have shewn an incurable distrust 
of all the professions of the Republic, made from 
time to time by her commissioners or other dele- 
gates, even while her sincerity in promising to 
maintain their liberty, could not be reasonably 
doubted. 

No considerable bodies of black troops have 
ever been prevailed upon to join her standard, or 
seriously attempt to support her government, 
Negro leaders alone have been able to inspire 

them 
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4liem with confidence, and though these have 
often disputed in the field with each other for 
ascendancy, the governors appointed by France 
have not been able either by policy, or by. force, 
to make head any where against either party ; 
but have at best been content to obtain from 
the courtesy of Toussaint a mere shadow of au- 
thority, till the Republic, prior to his late con- 
stitution, was obliged to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and recognize him as her legitimate ge- 
neral. 

It does not seem probable therefore that Buo- 
naparte with all his policy, will be able to obtain 
the general and steady co-operation of the negro 
chieftains and their troops; especially if his 
plan of interior government be of the nature 
here supposed. 

Let it be considered that these men have 
wives, children, and other dear connection^ 
whose freedom must be guaranteed with their 
own, as a necessary basis of any agreement to 
which they could be expected to subscribe; 
and if a moderate estimate of the number of 
these relatives, be added to the probable number 
of the men accustomed to bear arms, and the 
sum of both deducted from the population of the 
island^ the residue could scarcely be very great 
It would certainly be too small to answer the views 
iexe ascribed to the planters and to the Consul, 

or 
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or fo Admit of the secure re^establishment of 
I he i}\t\ nyntfrn in St Domingo. 

Of that Ayntcm, complexional distinction is 
tod M'(*ll known, to be a necessary cement, and 
wrrr fvni ;i fourth part only of the negroes to be 
IffTl ill thr nnuw condition with the white inha* 
l>itnntM« while the latter had almost exclusively 
the property of the land and slaves, their safety 
M^uld pn>hahly soon be found to demand a ge« 
nrnil emaneipation, 

M'en* 11 majoritv of these black soldiers to co- 
0|»rratr with KnuuT, it woidd soon be fatal as I 
am abv'ut to shew, to the British Islands. But for 
ihr prow^nt, in order to take the most probable 
rtrw uf the pnvjKVts before us^ I will assume 
wh»» stmts fer tho most likely event, that the 
l\visul will uot Inr able to couciliate fwtiie 
fiirjHvwr supjH^*^t any !an;T part of these my 
lWtni\bW>e opp*>uents. 

Thsr vvwtwt then » to be. as Baoaspoatc 

tVNVr rrct bccwwii irTi2:« of ccrirro« 

^/r•"lO tvirc. a-K? FuxT'cvaTi trcow^ Let us 
Sct]'vo«» ^\i>ich *i»lc. when >uch in! riue ccmfaat* 
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Wer to take a a distinct view of these diffii 
tes, before I point out their fearful aggravatii 
t a war against the new <le3cription of cni 
h which the French troops will be opposed. 
* That disease is infinitely more fatal to Eui 
peans in that climate, than the sword of the 
most formidable adversary, the British Expedi- 
tions to the West Indies in all modern wars, 
biif especially in the last, have fully and pain- 
fully evinced. The causes however are but su- 
pei'ficially known and considered in this country. 

* Among all the facts adduced by the West Inf 
fa party jn justification of the African t] 
fce least disputable perhaps is this, that lal 
us exercise and exposure to the sun in a trff 
pical climate, are destructive to European con- 
^stitutions. Hence in all the departments of civil 
^Hfe in the West Indies, vigorous labour, especially 
^^n the open air, is allotted almost exclusively 
to the negroes ; the very lowest of the whites 
being only the surveyors of their labours, with* 

Kt any participation in the muscular toil. 
Yet even of the white overseers, men gene- 
jy either natives of the chniatc, or of the 
lower order of emigrants from Europe, and 
consequently of the hardiest habits of botly, a 
great proportion is cut off in the. prime of lifCj 
by the diseases of tlic climate, 
Exposiu-eto the sun is alone sufficient toproduce 
pis effect without the aid of bodily labour, and 
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to produce it on persons who like these overseers,, 
have the advantages of dry and airy lodgings^ 
and wholesome food, and the same comforts in 
sickness with the most opulent of their employ- 
ers. How much more fatally then must the 
same causes operate upon men, who besides ex- 
posure to the elements, are obliged to undergo 
all the fatigues of military service, who are 
often obliged to act as centinels in the open air 
obnoxious to the pernicious dews of the climate 
during the midnight hours, who when encamp- 
ed in the open country find their tents but a 
miserable shelter from the tropical rains, and in 
time of sickness are crowded together in an 
hospital, mutually incommoding and infecting 
each other, and without any but that wholesale 
attention, which gives a cheerless and ineffectual 
aid to feeble and sinking nature ! 

Tims circumstanced, it is not strange that 
the baneful properties of the climate are felt by 
the poor soldier with a peculiar dcgre of malig- 
nity ; and it is to these ordinary causes, more, 
than to that dreaded name t\\e yelloxv fever ^ that 
our deplorable losses by sickness in our West- 
India armies are imputable : though other cir- 
cumstances equally inseparable frdm a military 
life, as well as the peculiar difficulty of sup- 
plying an army in a West India Island with ma- 
ny articles essential to the health of Europeans 

ia 
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in a hot climate, might be pointed out as con- 
current .sources of disease and mortality. 

Of all these disadvantages, the difference of 
seasons, the less or greater degree of attention 
used by Commanders in Chief, and other adven- 
titious circumstances, may no doubt aggravate 
or diminish the mischief; but disease and death 
ever have been, and ever will be found, march- 
ing in the train of a West India army, and cut- 
ting down its battalions with great and deplor- 
able rapidity. 

With these most formidable evils affecting 
the troops themselves, many others of different 
kinds concur to stop the march of conquest be- 
tween the tropics, and to shorten its reign* 

The enormous expence of transporting re- 
cruits from Europe, the costly and wasteful 
conveyance of military stores and provisions, 
and the perishable nature of most of them in a 
tropical climate, the frequent losses by sea risk 
and still more, the impossibility of effectu- 
ally checking abuses in that distant field, and 
the heavy expence fairly attending every ser- 
vice performed in it, are great and obvious dis- 
advantages of West India warfare : their mag- 
nitude and ruinous nature this country has too 
fully experienced. 

To place a short-lived army in those Islands 
costs more perhaps than would suffice for an or- 
dinary campaign ; and its services ' afterwards 

are 
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are far more chargeable, than the SBXatapta* 
tions would be in any other part of the world. 

Nothing could have made such wasteful i^rar 
endurable by this nation, but the brilliancy and 
brevity which have generally attended our West 
India expeditions. I speak not of the fatal 
enterprise too long persevered in against St 
Domingo; a measure Svhich certainly WW 
pei*sisted in and endured with a patience truly 
astonishing; but let it be remembered that 
the awful questions at issue in the late war^ 
gave to every undertaking by which the ge- 
neral event might be influenced, a giganti<^ 
importance; and seemed to justify sacrifices^ 
to which the worth of the immediate object 
bore no proportion^ 

In every other case, and in all former wars^ 
the briefness of active hostilities by European 
arms, whether French or English, in the West 
Indies, has greatly palliated the evils that al* 
ways attend them in that field. A few thousands 
of white troops on each side, when masters of 
the sea, or able to elude a superior fleet, alter* 
natdy surprised a hostile Island, or reduced & 
fortress ; ahd the operations were commonly sA 
short, that the enterprise and event were usually 
announced in the same Gazette. 

During all such hostilities, the negroes on botb 
sides were held in a strict neutrality : the qtuU" 
rcl between the nations was not worth the peril 

of 
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of employing such allies : the contest therefore 
lay only between the European garrisons or mi* 
litia, and the small armies employed in invasion: 
the scale of war was as minute^ as its operations 
were transitory. 

How widely , different will be the circumstan- 
ces of the approaching contest, if a contest b€ 
really at hand, between France and negro free* 
dom in the West Indies ! ! ! 

To speak of St. Domingo alone ; an Island con- 
taining at least 45,000 square miles* and half a 
million perh(4)s of people, is to be subdued ! The 
time usually spent in West India conquest would 
not suffice for an unobstructed march across its 
openest territory. It abounds in natural fastnesses, 
in passes formidable to an invader, in woods 
hardly penetrable, in mountains which the pant- 
ing European would find inaccessible, even if 
disencumbered of his arms. Here then war it 
not likely to be soon at the end of its journey. — ^ 
Its operations must be multiform, extensive, la* 
borious, and long protracted. 

If to reduce the whole interior country to ef^ 
feetual submission, will be a tedious as well as 

* Geographers differ greatly as to the extent of St. Domin- 
go : Guthrk describes it to be 450 miles long and 150 broad; 
Mr. Edwards in his histor^^ of th^t Island, page If^, malees it 
Aidf $9Q in kngdl^ and 140 in breadth.--I hare followed the 
latter e$timate^ but wkh a large deduction fot the great irre* 
gttladtj: in the breadth. 

an 
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an arduous work, to fix its subjection peima^ 
nently must be far more so : to the incalculable 
difficulties and hardships of war between the tro- 
picSy must be added its European extent and 
perseverance. 

But when we consider the new enemy to be 
encountered, these obstacles, great and unpre- 
cedented though they are in themselves, swell 
into a far greater and less superable magnitude. 

To the sickly troops of the invading army, 
Would be opposed men entirely exempt from the 
debilitating influence of the climate, men to 
whom the yellow fever is unknown, who are 
accustomed to endure the severest labour under a 
vertical sun, and who neither sicken from the 
excessive heat, nor the occasional humidity, of 
the atmosphere. 

While the French soldier would sink with fa- 
tigue, and contract perhaps a mortal disease, by 
an ordinary European march, the negro rather 
exhiliarated, than oppressed, by the solar blaze 
that exhausts his opponent, at least equally ro* 
bust with him, and far more agile by constitu- 
tion and habits, would advance or retreat tha 
same distance as matter rather of recreation 
than toil, and with a rapidity of which the other 
is in that climate quite incapable. 

While the white soldier must be maintained 
by imported provisions, which cannot without 
great difficulty and expence be conveyed to 

hin;i 
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him far from the^ea coast^ the latter, would find 
in the most interior parts of the Island, and even 
on the tops of the mountains, enough of vege- 
table food to support his hardy nature, and hold 
it independently of all the chances of war. The 
soil itself is his inexhaustible magazine ; rapidly 
producing for him by the briefest and easiest 
culture, and even by its own spontaneous gift, 
the esculent plants, and fruits, on which h6 well 
knows how to subsist, especially now that the 
fertile cane lands have for the most part been 
given up to the culture of provisions. 

Accustomed to live on a mere pittance, and 
to endure nakedness as well as hunger, it is 
scarcely possible to reduce him by cutting off 
his supplies ; he may therefore leave disease and 
waste to fight his battles, and find in retreat and 
delay, certain expeditens to frustrate the most . 
powerful invasion. 

The very surface of the country presents in* 
fallible means of hartissing and destroying an 
invading army by a desultoiy system of war. 

By the impetuous torrents that rush in the 
rainy season from the mountains to the sea, every 
West India Island is broken into innumerable 
deep ravines, or as they are called in the English- * 
Creole dialect '^ guts^'' so that in general it is 
impossible tb proceed a mile without meeting 
one of these guts or ravines. Their sides are 
often tob^teep to be descended with ease, and 

p ar^ 
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witliout falling or losing his breath,; a facal^ 
which, no doubt, he chiefly owes to long and 
early habit in the cultivation of those high and> 
steep acclivities in which the sugar Islands 
abound. By the same habit, greatly assisted by. 
his not having been accustomed to the restraint 
of shoes, and the consequent flexibility of the 
muscles of his toes and feet, he is not inconi- 
moded with the slippery surface of the moun- 
tain ridges, though washed with almost conti- 
nual rains ; and where a white man would find it 
very difficult to walk steadily, the negro to the 
surprise of strangers is seen descending with a 
quick step, with a bundle of grass or wood on 
his head, without once losing his footsteps, Of 
dropping his load. 

It is on the mountains, that the runaway ne- 
groes who abound in the English Islands elude 
the pursuit of their masters: it was on the 
mountains, that by making a wise but obvious 
use of the advantages which I have mentioned, 
the Maroon Negroes of Jamaica established 
and long maintained their independence ; and it 
was principally the inaccessibility of such re- 
treats, that so long baffled our efforts to conquer 
a handful of Charribbs in St Vincent's. 

It would be idle to insist much on the general 
advantages of such a native source of defence^ 
for how many instances are to be met with even 
iu the history of Europe, of a rude and undis- 
ciplined 
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clplined people destitute of all other warlike 
resources, presenting successfully the barrier 
of a mountainous country, to long continued 
jpfForts made by po^verful nations to subdue 
them? 

But for the reasons already assigned this bar- 
rier is far more' formidable between the tropics 
than in the temperate climate of Europe; nor 
had the Welch, Swiss, or Corsican moun- 
taineers, the same constitutional superiority 
over their invaders, that the negroes of the 
sugar Islands possess in their own ' mountains 
pver the European soldier. * 

• When on the whole I consider merely the phy- 
sical disparity between these hardy children of 
the sun in their native climate, and troops from 
the temperate zone, I could almost compare 
the supposed contest, to a battle in the water 
between a seaman and a shark, or in the air 
between an seronaut and an eagle. 

* Does any man doubt whether these new sol- 
diers have courage to second their natural ad- 
vantages ; let him enquire into the military 

♦ So strongly were these considerations felt by our gallant 
OflScers who had to copflipt on 3 very §inall scal^ with this new 
enemy in the Windward Island^ during the insurrections, and on 
the re^capture of St. Lucia,. that they were obliged to employ 
negroes for i^any of the mere laborious services ; and called 
'^he corps they were composed of, emphatically enough, *^/a^ 

cha- 
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character of the black corps which Gn^t. Bn: 
^a herself has raised in tlie late war, a$ wfi}\ 
as of those by whom he^ brave armie^ l^v^ 
been successfully resisted. I^t him advert. £bj 
instance to the following passage in the lettef 
of Lieut. Gen. Trigge that announced the cap* 
ture of St Martin's: — ^^ I have peculiar safii^ 
*^ faction in being able to add that the eigktf^ 
*f fFest India regiment^ formed within the three 
** last years and composed almost entirely of 
" NEW NEGROES^ zvho ncvcr before had seen a^ 
** enemjfy engaged with a degree of gallantry^ 
*^ and behaved in a manner that would do Aono^ 
" to any troops.'' (London Gazette, May llth». 
1801). These men fought in a cause which how* 
ever good was certainly not to them so auimating 
as the defence of their private freedoni. 

I liave hitherto considered the difficulty 
that will attend the supposed enterprise while 
a standard of resistance is maintained. But the 
restitution of the old system of slavery will re- 
qu^e much more than conquest and general sub- 
mission. It is not enou9;h to subdue the resist* 
ing negroes ; they must be permanently kept in 
siibjection, and in active obedience to their pri- 
vate masters. They must not only be com- 
pelled to throw -down the musket, but to re- 
sume the hoe, and to submit again quietly to 
the whip ! 

To govern by military power men who are 

not 
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it soldiers, is for the ordinary purposes of civ u 

vermlifnt, a phln and easy expedient, and in 
i polished state of society the coarse engine 
♦hen once put into action possesses for a time 
it least, irresistible force. But its impulse is ra- 
ther of a benumbing, than a stimulating kind. 
The teiTor it inspires will make men tame, and 
issive, but it is ill fitted to enforce the equable 

id persevering perfonnance of active duties. 

le dread of military execution may disperse a 
mob, or enforce the prompt payment of a sub- 
sidy; but to oblige men to be industrious and 
orderly in the walks of private life, we must re- 
Bort to sanctions less severe, and more capable 
of frequent application. 

The notion of agricultural labour being en- 
forced by the continual presence of soldiers in 
the field, is too evidently absurd to demand 
serious consideration. We need not resort to 
the peculiarities of the climate to shew the utter 
impracticability of such a mode of coercion; and 
as to punishment for past idleness (of which we 
have she^vn the inefficacy in the case of men 
brutalized by having been driven;) what pains 
could military power hold out as ordinary means 
of discipline, more formidable than the cart 
whip! Tlie sentence of a Court Martial could 
lot be more prompt or more decisive than the 

andate of the Overseer. 

To maintain however large armies perma- 
Tien.t.Vj 
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nently on the spot, though probably inefifectual, 
as well as grievously exhausting to the state, 
>rould be undeniably necessary ; for it would he 
preposterous to suppose that negroes once free, 
and bent again by force of arms to the yoke, 
could be kept in subjection by means lesft vigo^ 
rous. The case of Ireland, where for purposes 
far differcnt indeed, means in some degree similar 
have beeu necessarily emjJoy^d, may in this re^ 
spect faintly illustrate that of St, Domingo. 

Independently of all other considerations, the 
great bond of submission upon the minds of the 
negroes, is if I mistake not, dissolved for ever, 

A strange but fortunate prejudice, the crea* 
ture of early terror, fostered by ignorance and 
habit, secured in great measure the tranquillity 
of these colonies before theiv revolutipns j and 
forms the great security of all the Isls^nds vherci 
in slavery still prevails. I mean that nameless 
and undefined idea of terror^ connected in tke 
mind of a negro slave, with the notion of resists 
ance to a white man and a master. 

It is not by comparing the temptatiops tq dia-? 
obey, with the pain of the worst punishment tp 
he inflicted for disobedience, that the slave i^ 
kept in submission, or prevented even from rais- 
ing his hand against his lord, The whip iur 
deed urges him to labour, and the fear of it may 
overcome the lassitude, or indolence of nature ^ 
t)ut that which makes him submit to such disci- 
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pline, sub4ue his naturally impetuous and vindic« 
tive feelings, be implicit in his active obedience 
at least while under the eye of a master, and 
submit to privations and restraints innumerably 
without a murmur ; in short, that which supports 
the master's authority, and ensures his safety, is a 
strong and indefinite terror, which the slave from 
his earliest years, jor from the period of bis im« 
portation from Africa, ]bas attached to the idea of 
active resistance ; and which has been strength* 
l^ned daily more and more, by habit, and the 
universal example of his fellow slaves. 

Like other pb^.ntoms of the imagination (as 
for inst^i^ce the fear of spirits) it is not to be 
QQTY^ctcd by reason / and like our sense of the 
sjLiblime, it operates even with greater force from 
its obscure and indefinite nature. 

Without the solution which this principle af* 
fofds, the p^sive submission of the West India 
negroes to a very small and oft^n unarmed mino- 
rity of white men, and the extreme rarity of any 
^Qt of individual vengeance on a master, would be 
wholly inexplicable ; for in most of the Islands 
the law has annexed no more dreadful mode of 
fxequtioft than hanging, either to rebellion pr 
to ipurd^r ; yet insurrections, especially in the 
pld islands, are very rare ; and the murder of a 
piaster by his slave, a crinie scarcely ever heaid 
pf, except in a general revolt, 

Jliese f£^cts cannot prpqeed fyoju the absence of 

resentful 
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resentful feelings; fortoMrards peraoni of their own 
colour, negroes are uncommonly violent and vin- 
dictive ; and murder is among them no unusual 
crime. Naj, it has sometimes happened; that 
resentment of some great wrong received fnkd 
a master^ infrtead of leadhig to vioTences a gai ns t 
Mm personally, has ii^duced them tio isdtdge 
the desire of vengeance at- ikie expence of their 
enm destruction, in order to deprive him of Tiis 
propeity. Within a few years, and" in a single 
idand, three instances occurred of slaves putting 
themselves to death, avowedly from this' motive J 
and in one case, the man while in great torments 
from the fractures and dislocations caused* by 
jmnping down a deep well, gloried in what he 
had done; telling his master with exultation^ 
" that he had lost his most valuable slaoeJ** 

It is obvious that such revenge and despera- 
tion must often be fatal to the master, if some 
principle stronger than the fear of death itself . 
were not his protection. 

It would be tedious to mention all the facts 
and considerations from which the existence of 
such a principle may be farther demonstraterf-; 
but no man of reflexion can have resided long id 
the West Indies without perceiving it, and rely- 
ing on it more than on the laws or the govern* 
ment, for his security. 

This principle of action, like most others,' 
tliat have their origin, not in reason, but in ig^ 

norance 
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Rcwance and habit, spAen once subverted can n»- 
ver be renervcd. Tlie negro, wlio has been ele- 
vated to the same social freedom with his former 
master, and has drawn aside the veil by which 
the weak pedestal of former authority was con- 
cealed, can no more regard the one with a sujjcr- 
stitious reverence, nor yield a blind obedience to 
the other. The spell is finally dissolved. 

More especially must this prejudice be inca- 
pable of renewal, when the practical lesson has 
been, not only that white men and masters m^ 
be resisted, but even confronted in arms, with-' 
out those nameless dreadful consequences at 
■which the soul was formerly a}>piilled. 

It will be no less impossible again to breathe 
into such men tl»e terrors which kept them in 
subjection, than it would be to renew in a philo- 
sopher tlie superstitions of the nursery, so lliat he 
should again believe in giants and magicians ; or 
to frighten a man of mature age with the rod of 
his schoolmaster. If bowed anew under the for- 
mer system, they will submit perhaps, while rea- 
^bpn shews them the impracticability of resist- 
Hpice, but no longer ; and it is not this prudential 
^^hinking, obedience, that will enable the white 
Colonists to maintain their authority, with their 
former small proportion of numbers, and scanty 
means of military difence. 

I consider this change in the ideas, of the ne- ■ 
proea as the most invincible of bars to the per- 
manent 
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manent restitution of the slave system in the 
JFrench Islands: but the revolution that has 
taken place in their habitSj is a concurrent and 
very formidable obstacle. The weight of the. 
chain so long thrown off would now be felt with 
an increased and intolerable pressure; and a rest- 
less desire to escape from it, would probably be 
Ijuperior to the apprehension of the most real and 
imminent dangers of resistance. 

Insurrection therefore would long continue tp 
find frequent and bloody employment for the. 
large garrisons of Guadaloupe and St Domingo ; 
tjll the Mother Country, wearied with the ex-^ 
pence of life and treasure in recruiting them, 
would relax in her efforts, and successful reb^l** 
Jion give a pew birth to negro freedom. 

I am^ &c. &a 
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I.ETTER III 



Sir, 



I 



HAVE thus far endea- 
voured to illustrate the true nature of the con- 
test in which France has probably embarked ; and 
have laid before you some considerations from 
which the best conjecture may be formed of the 
immediate event ; especially in relation to that 
great Island, which may perhaps be destined to 
be the cradle of the liberty, of the African race, 
as it formerly was of their bondage, in the West- 
em world. 

To prove that the restitution of the yoke they 
have broken will not be easily effected, was a 
necessary preliminary to that which is more im- 
mediately the subject of our present enquiry, the 
determining what consequences interesting to 
Great Britain this great enterprise is likely to 
produce. 

But 
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But that branch of our subject appeared to 
me to have a further, and substantive, import- 
ance. The policy of this country since the pre- 
liminaries of Peace were signed, seems to have 
been greatly affected by an opinion that a coun- 
ter-revolution in the French Colonies^ was an 
object not only desired by the Republic, and sa- 
lutary to our own West India Islands, but a 
highly practicable work ; and I know not to what 
dangerous lengths the same groundless expecta** 
tion may continue to prevail and to influence our 
public counsels*. 

I proceed to consider first the probable effects 
of a failure in this imdertaking ; and shall next 
enquire, what consequences are likely to flcnr 
from the opposite^ and more unlikely event, tfaoit 
of its success. 

In contemplating the former case, the public 
opinion seems so far to have anticipated my con- 

* It seems probable that but for such an expectation France 
would not have been permitted to send such vast armaments to 
the West Indies before a Peace was definitively sealed. On tile 
prudence of such a permission I presume not to oiSer an opinidrif 
as the grounds of it are not yet before the public. Much oon. 
fidence is due to the prudence of administration^ and it is' 
presumable that this couftesy to the Republic was founded upon 
considerations that could not with propriety be disclosed. At 
the case now stands before the public, the dissatis&ctibn SM 
anxiety on this subject, expressed by a learned and very iiA^« < 
ligent Member of the Hooie of Commons^ seem by nomMIt^ 
ill founded. 

elusion)^ 
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elusions, as to regard the establishment of a negro 
state, Of even a community of free negroes under . 
the government of France, in the West Indies, 
as likely to prove fatal in its consequences to our 
sugar Colonics. 

The danger of such a political phenomenon ia 
point of precedent, on which great stress has 
fa^n laid, is sufficiently obvious. But that dan* 
ger is not in my apprehension the greatest ground 
of alarm : for there is a state of extreme degra^ 
dation in which man is little affected by poEti- 
cal argument, even in the persuasive form of ex- 
ample ; and a jacobin would probably find the 
field-negro of Jamaica, a pupil less susceptible 
^an even tlie Copht of Grand Cairo. 

But in the event here first supposed, Propa* 
gandists would soon be found, with physical 
&rce enough to break the chains of their sable 
heethren, and with arms to put into their hands^ 
or at least with power to usurp, the territory ta 
which they belong, and give them masters of a 
new complexion. 

. The natural and ordinary appetite in the foun- 
ders of an infant state, for enlargement of do- 
minion, would be whetted by the richness of 
the neighbouring spoil, by the facility of con^ 
4|uest, and by a pretext which would give to 
usurpation the appearance of generosity and 
justice. If the little Grecian republu3s, tiiought 
it an honourable cause of war, to deliver meni^ 

the 
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the same extraction, from the domination of thoatf 
whom they called tyrants ; how much more spe- 
ciously might the hostilities of the negro chiefs 
of St. Domingo be justified, by the degrading 
bondage of their African brethren ! Nor would 

4 

policy fail to co-operate very powerfully with 
these motives. Tlie security of their own freedom 
would hardly be compatible with the continu- 
ance of negro slavery in all the surrounding 
Islands ; and they would see in the bondage of 
Cuba and Jamaica, a yoke that would probably 
be refitted to their own necks, if the powers of 
Europe should ever be able to replace it While 
a skin, of the same tincture Avith their own, 
should every where else in the West Indies, and 
even in the skirts of the same visible horizon, 
be a badge of perpetual slavery, how could 
they possibly regard their white neighbours 
with confidence; or feel that they held their 
own new social characterandprivileges by a safe 
and peaceable tenure? 

The neutrality of Toussaint, from the time 
of the evacuation of St. Domingo by our troops 
to the end of the war, is no argument for the 
expectation of the same policy in future. It 
M'as the result of a compact made by him, in* 
very critical, and arduous circumstances : so at 
least we arc warranted by strong appearances, as 
well as general and uncontradicted report, to be- 
lieve; and that extraordinary man is said to be 

distin* 
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itingiiishod by inviolable fidelity to his en- C. 
igancDts. 

But if he, and tl;e people of St. Domingo in 
jeneral. were weak enough to behevc Great Bri- 

n, sincerely disposed to favour the cause of ne- 
gro lieedom in the West Indies, they must beal- 
ready convinet'ii of their mistake. They have seen 
the bar of our naval hostilities removed fiom the 
coasts and the harbours of France in ortlev that 
naval armaments might proceed against them; 
{lefore notice of the Peace, should put them on 
their guard ; and this not only while they were 
©bserving a stiict neutrality towards us, but 
while OUT quari-cl with the Republic was not yet 
definitively ended. Tliey will know that tha 
Britisli Cabinet chose even to encounter some 
national anxiety rather than not acquiesce in & 
measure hostile to the negioea of St. Domingo. 

If still undeceix^d, it is probable they will not 
long remain so, unless you, Sir, and your colleagues 

lould cease to behold with ti*at complacency 
rhich has been hitherto manifested, this project 
if the Court of the ThuilkTies. 

Situatjed as Jamaica is, it is scarcely possible, 
that in the approaching coiitcst, we should ob- 
»cn"e an exact neutrality of conduct in that Co- 
Jony unless very rigid prohibitions, such as will 
UOt readily flow from the disposition which seems 
$t this juncture to prevail, arc speedily issued and 
c enforeed. 
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enforced. The ships of France will perhaps be 
refitted in the harbours of that island, or at least 
kindly received there; and from thence as con- 
venient magazines, the fleet and army of Sb 
Domingo, will probably draw many essential 
supplies. Shall avc treat the resisting negroes 
with equal favor? I presume, Sir, you are not 
prepared to risque another war with France by 
acting on this occasion the part she took with 
our own revolted colonies ; and if you were, I am 
sure that the people of Jamaica would not well 
second your intentions ; you will find it difficult 
even during this bcllum serxilc^ to restrain them 
by the strongest interdictions from active »co- 
operation with the assailants. 

To a determined spirit of hostility against our 
islands, the negroes should they triumph in the. 
approaching contest Avill add new energies of 
character, and new means of annoyance. It is 
by a struggle for political independence, or mk, 
cial freedom, that the warlike faculties of a 
people are most powerfully called forth, and the 
military spirit created. But for independency^ 
the negroes of St. Domingo cannot properly be 
said yet to have fought ; much less for that far 
more interesting stake " private fi'eedom/* as 
opposed to West India bondage. 
; They broke the yoke indeed by insurrection, 
(|iid some barbarous conflicts ensued ; but tho 
., ... resistance 
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i-esistance of the masters was short, as well ais 
feeble ; and the struggle was no more fitted to 
foim them into soldiers, than the massacres of 
Paris were to discipline its ferocious insurgents. 

The resistance afterwards made to the British 
arms, furnished no doubt a better school ; but the 
<:ause was hardly understood to be that of free- 
dom, as opposed to domestic slavery. To restore 
the whips and the drivers, was not, in profession 
at least, the object of our invasion, and to reduce 
the interior of the Island, was hardly a part of our 
attempt. We seized on many of their ports, and 
their fortresses, on the coast ; but to the negroes 
of the interior the question might seem to be little 
more tlian whether the pennants of France or 
Great Britain should fly in their harbours ; and 
in that question they^ who naturally regarded 
all Europeans as enemies, and the French in ge- 
neral as exasperated foes, probably felt little in- 
terest beyond what their leaders cloathed with 
some shew of French authority, and wishing 
to conciliate the Republic, laboured to inspire. 
Considerable bodies of ill-armed troops werq 
drawn together, and hemmed in our garrisons, 
within the walls of the fortifications which they 
occupied, or within such a narrow border of sur- 
rounding territory, as European soldiers pould 
traverse by a single march in that climate : but 
it was as impossible for the negroes^ destitute as 

the^ 
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they were of artillery and of most other means c^ 
fegular warfare, to attack us in our fortified 
posts, as for our sickly and much divided forces, 
to march under a vertical sun, through that 
extensive country, in quest of an enemy in the 
open field. Regular battles therefore were un- 
known and even skirmishes not very frequent. — 
From the time of our reducing the important 
places on the coast, to the final evacuation of 
them, the war resembled a long blockade : the 
invaders and invaded were for the most part 
alike inactive, and disease was the only, but the 
effectual assailant, to which British courage and 
perseverance, were at length obliged to submit 

That by these contests, and the subsequent 
civil broils, soldiers have been formed in sufficient 
cbundance to make the black colonists dangerous 
neighbours is not very doubtful : but if I judge 
rightly of the approaching struggle, military 
skill and military habits will rise among them 
to a much higher pitch, and will be aided by 
a proud sense, not of equality merely, but of su- 
periority, in Avar, to the troops of £urq)e. 

Not only a spirit of conquest, the ordin&ry 
growth of this character, may be expected tp 
foUoAv; but employment for the black legiom 
will become necessary to internal repose^ — For 
man, military man at least, is nearly the same 
character between the tropics as in the temperate 

zone; 
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zone ; and St Dommgo like ancient Rome, or 
modem France, will have become a military 
Republic, 

It is needless to insist further on the dangerous 
cfonsequences to be apprehended from the sup* 
posed triumph of the arms of the negroes, as they 
are on all hands perceived and acknowledged. 
But between the entire success of the plans of 
France, and the total subversion of her authority 
and influence, there is a middle issue, to the pro* 
bability and the tendency of which the public 
seems not to have sufficiently adverted ; I mean 
that of a compromise, by which the sovereignty 
of the Republic may be acknowledged, and 
negro liberty at the same time maintained. 

There is a point beyond which ineffectual ef* 
forts to restore the fonner system, will probably 
not b^ extended ; and from the nature of the 
impending contest this crisis is probably not 
yery remote. It may be accelerated, by a new 
revolution not unlikely to happen in the govern* 
ment of the Republic ; and by the natural 
disposition in the authors of a revolution to 
reverse the pleasures of their predecessors iu 
authority, 

l^owy whenever that period comes, it can 
hardly be supposed that France in sheathing 
the sword, will needlessly renounce the sceptre, 
ynable to restore the planters, she will at least 

attempt 
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attempt to restore the political supremacy of the 
Republic ; and if the negroes cannot again be 
made slaves, she will invite them to enjoy tlieir 
freedom under the protection of the tri-coloured 
flag. Like Great Britain, in the case of the 
North American Colonies, she will attempt con- 
ciliation, when force is found inefficacious, and 
probably with better success; for a separation 
from the mother country in Europe, however de- 
sirable it may have been thought for the self-^ 
dependent, and commercial colonies, of the 
Northern Continent, can never be the interest 
of a West India Island. 

France, in a word, will in the supposed event 
be glad to preserve the sovereignty of the Island 
upon terms to which the negroes will readily 
subscribe : they will continue free, but will ac- 
knowledge themselves French citizens or sub- 
jects. 

Or let it here be supposed, that my notions of 
the present design of the Chief Consul are un- 
founded ; and that these great armaments have 
been dispatched, not to alter the condition of 
the negroes, but merely to overturn the Consti- 
tution and Government of Toussaint; and let 
it also be supposed that this comparatively easy 
enterprise will be crowned with immediate suc- 
cess; and what will be the obvious immediate 
consequence? In tliis case, as M^ell as in the 

fornicvj^ 
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former, we have our natural enemy, the gigantic 
rival of our greatness, placed in a capacity of an- 
no3rance, not less formidable, than unparalleled. 

Behold in this single Island a populatidn, of at 
least two hundred thousand adult male negroes* 
of whom probably, a third part are already inured 
in some degree to arms, at the door of our most 
valuable settlement, and ready to assist the 
ambition of the Republic for any purpose not 
adverse to their freedom, but most of all for 
that of conquering the slave-peopled islands of 
Great Britain ! 

* This to European ideas may appear too large a proportion ' 
of men, if the whole population does not exceed half a million | 
but let it be observed^ that there is always a vast disproportion 
of numbers between the sexes among the colonial negroes, the 
qiales being by far the more numerous, and that the rising ge- 
neration is unhappily very thin compared to the parent stocks. 
Both these known circumstances of West India population are 
most prominent where the recent importations from Africa 
have been greatest ; and these were unusually great in St. Do- 
mingo within a few years immediately preceding the revolu. 
tion. In a general account of the state of the West Indies 
published in 1778 there is an account of the population of the 
French part of this Island wherein the slaves are stated to 
amomit to 250,000 only, though the author evidently wishes, 
to give strong ideas of the importance of the Colony ; yet by 
oficial returns in 1790 which have been already nut icedj * they 
amount^ to 480,000 and Mr. B, Edwards gives that as the true 
niunber about the laipe period. Hist, of St. Domingo, page 10. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto, the West India Colonies have fat* 
nished few or no resources of offensive war to 
their European masters. They have in tlieir 
strongest state, demanded protection, rather 
than minia^red assistance. Endangered within 
by a source of perpetual insecurity, by a system 
which precluded the hope of voluntary fidelity 
in the great mass of the inhabitants, all that the 
free Colonists could be expected to do for the 
parent state in war, and more than they have 
always effected, has been to guard themselves 
by militia establishments, from insurrections of 
their slaves; and to second, in some small mea« 
sure, the efforts of their European defenders, in 
repelling invasion. 

Many an effective regiment has been reduced 
to a mere name in their hospitals ; but not one 
regular corps, till the alarming exigencies of the 
late war, led to the before untried expedient of 
enrolling a regiment or two of negroes, was ever 
raised in the West Indies. Instead therefore of 
strengthening the belligerent arm of the parent 
state, they drained away its vigour; armies 
powerful at the opening of a campaign, have 
been divided and broken do\vn tp recruit their 
garrisons, or to suppress their revolted slaves. 

With such imbecilities and disadvantages^ 
which Great Britain must still continue to sus- 
tain in her colonies, let us for ix moment con* 
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trast the new situation of France on the sup* 
posed pacification ^ith the negroes. 

She will stand in need of no armies from £u« 
rope. The diversion of force in this quarter; 
the enormous expence, the danger of the pas- 
sage, with the dreadful mortality, to which Eu- 
ropean troops are subject in a West India cam- 
paign, may all be saved, St Domingo alone^ 
will furnish disposable troops enough, to out- 
number the utmost collective force which we 
can possibly spare for the defence of all our 
Islands ; of troops, to whom the peculiarities of 
the climate are salubrious, instead of destructive ; 
and marches under a vertical sun neither es^haust-* 
ing nor laborious. 

Nor will her future hostilities be subject to 
any diversion by the defence of those Colonies 
of her own in which liberty shall remain. Their 
internal strength will bid defiance to invasion, as 
in the late war we have top fully experienced. 
What is still jnore formidable, the attractions of 
Jier new system, and the very complexion of her 
troops, will ensure to her in every slave Colony 
fhc invades, numerous and irresistible allies, ready 
-not only to facilitate, but to perpetuate her con- 
4^uests, 

J challenge any man, acquainted with the 
^^t Indies, or with the history oP warfare in 
that f <>>>ntry, to point out any possible meatus by 

which 
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which our islands, and especially Jamaica, could 
be effectually defended asrainst such fearful odds 
2LS these ! 

Of the inclination of France when opportu- 
nity may invite, to strip us of our sugar Colo* 
nies, little doubt can be entertained ; but in 
the case supposed new motives would arise to 
strengthen the ordinary impulses of commercial 
rivalship and ambition. 

We suppose her baffled in the attempt to re* 
store the agricultural wealth of St. Domingo^ 
and obliged to acquiesce in its remaining for 
a long time barren of almost all . but mili- 
tary advantages. A\'ithout the produce of this 
great and fertile Island under industrious cul- 
ture, competition with Great Britain in the 
.sugar markets of Europe will be impossible ; and 
the consumption of France herself, must in a 
considerable degree be supplied by the British 
Planter. Is it likely then, that she will suffer 
us to retain such an ascendancy, and such gol- 
den advantages, at her expence, when the means 
of wresting them from us Avill be at once easy 
and obvious ? No ! From the moment that St 
Domingo is found incapable of being speedily 
restored to its former value, the rich Island of 
Jamaica, will become an object of jealousy and 
envy that France will not have justice or mode- 
ration enough to resist; and will be thought 

perhaps 



perhaps a reasonable indemnity for the ir- 
reclaimable state of her own Colonics, pro- 
duced in some measure as it may seem to have 
been, by the maritime hostilities of this coun- 
iry. 

** She cut us oiF from our Colonies" might the 
French Politician say of Great Britain " while 
^* onr influence or our arms might have remedied 
" the recent effects of insurrection ; she ceased 
*^ to do so, only when those effects were incur- 
*^ able ; it is just that she should furnish an in- 
** dempity. Instead of a colony of labourers, 
^* she has allowed us to regain only a colony 
'* of soldiers. We have found the plough-share 
*' beat into a SAvord ; and must make the only 
*^ remaining use of our dominion, by employing 
'* that sword against her. Since the negroes 
** will not resume their hoes, let U3 avail our- 
■^ selves of their muskets. By means of these 
** African auxiliaries, we sliall wound Carthagd 
** in the most vulnerable side, clip the wings 
^* of her commerce, and enrich ourselves with 
** her spoils !" 

Against the injustice of this language, I fear 
the morality of a French statesman would not 
very strongly revolt ; and to its policy, it seems 
pot easy to fir^d a very satisfactory objection. 
Wei*e there even no expedients to prevent the en- 
ffanchiscment of the Jamaica slaves from being 
'^nimmediate result of the supposed conquest; and 

supposing 
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supposing that no advantages, would, in tiiat 
case, red? )und to the French commerce or re- 
venue ; still a severe blow would be given to 
the resources and the power of Great Britain, 
and to that decided maritime superiority, which 
is at once the curb and the humiliation of the 
Republic. 

How far reluctance to enter on a new war, 
would for a while counterpoise these temptations, 
I leave to the consideration of tliose who are best 
qualified to estimate the general probabilities of 
an abiding pacific disposition in the government 
of that powerful and impetuous people, ^ut let 
jt be taken into the calculation that the rc-esta» 
blishment of her West India commerce, and th^ 
retrieval of her colonial wealth, must have beCA 
leading motives with France in the late pacifica* 
tion ; and that in proportion therefore as these 
objects are found unattainable, our security for 
her pacific views will probably be impaired. We 
may add, it will be still more diminished by a 
state of things which may furnish her with new 
and effectual means of annoying her old enemy in 
a distant quarter of the world. Instead of the 
love of general peace, proving a protection to 
Jamaica, the temptation offered by that Island 
may be fatal to the general peace, 
. The defence of our wooden walls, will naturally 
present itself to an English mind, as a possibly 
safeguard to our Islands; even under circumj 

stances 
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dances the most perilous. Of this dependence 
in the case supposed, I shall shew the extreme 
insecurity; but will defer that consideration till 
we have examined another source of dangers, to 
which the reasoning to be adduced will be 
equally applicable. 

Hitherto, we have supposed that France will 
not acomplish the restitution of negro bondage. 
Let us now suppose on the contrary, that this 
gtCBt counter-revolution will be fully effected. 

This is an event, to which the public mind 
has been industriously directed, as an object 
perfectly desirable for this country, " The res- 
** toration of order, industry, and subordination, 
" the subjugation of the refractory negroes, the 
" destruction of the revolutionary scourge, the 
" extinction of anarchy, of the jacobin spirit ;" 
and many other specious descriptions, are em- 
ployed to pourtray this happy change, which yet 
has been shewn, to have no distinct and definite 
meaning in the minds of Europeans in general ; 
but which if meant to imply the speedy res- 
titution of industry by force of arms, must ne- 
cessarily imply in practice the re-e«tablishment 
of the former bondage^ 

From this counter-revolution, we are taught 
as Englishmen to expect none but happy con- 
itequences. " It is to put an end, to the dan- 
gerous situation of our ozcn Islands !" It is 
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" an object, that the British Ministry must st-* 
cretl}/ if not openly favour ; vhich if they der 
not actively promote, they must at least cordi- 
ally desire r 

The confidence with which such notions are 
asserted, is not greater than the creduhty with 
which they arc rccieved ; though to a man who 
extends his researches an inch below the surface 
their rashness and unsoundness, are most evident 

We have seen the formidable difficulties, that 
must attend the subjugation of the negroes, if 
ever finally subdued ; and it has I trust, been 
satisfactorily proved to you, that supposing such 
an object attained, nothing less than the conti* 
nual presence of an irresistible military force, 
can maintain the restored authority of the mas*, 
tcr, or j)revent the most dicadful insurrections. 
Now France like Great Britain, formerly main<^ 
taincd but slender garrisons, in her Islands, in 
time of Peace. In general they were indeed 
rather stronger than our own; but not more than 
sufficient to secure their most important for- 
tresses from sudden assault, and by no means 
such as to afford the means of any important ex- 
terior enterprise. 

IJence the chief security of the two Powers, 
as to their sugar Colonies, on the breaking out 
of war. For the purpose of West India coix- 
quest, armies were to be sent from Europe j and 
time was consequently given to the opposite 

Power 
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Power if vigilant, to make preparations for de- 
fence. By a kind of tacit compact, means of 
offensive warfare were not provided in that dis- 
tant quarter, except during actual hostilities; 
and had a considerable force been sent out by 
either Power during Peace, the other would 
have remonstrated, and on failure of immediate 
satisfaction, would have felt sufficient ground for 
counter-preparation at least, if not even a jus- 
tifiable cause of war. 

But France now, will have an unanswerable 
pretext for increasing her West India garrisons to 
any extent she thinks proper: she will even be 
under an evident necessity, of maintaining in that 
quarter at all times, a regular force large enough 
to be utterly inconsistent with the safety of the 
British Islands. 

You admit her right to send to St. Domingo 
"before the sword is well sheathed, 25 sail of the 
line, and 25,000 men, because the re-establishment 
of her colonial government requires it. How 
then can you deny her an equal right, to maintain 
for the necessary support of that government 
*when re-established, whatever force.the case may 
fairly seem to require? To call on her to reduce 
her garrisons, to the old peace establishment at 
Domingo, Guadaloupe, or Cayenne, would 
)e a demand to give up anew her slave system 
in those colonies, and consign the planters to the 
horrors of a second revolution. 

Admitting 
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Admitting that she has a right, to maintaia 
there a force hitherto unknown in time» of 
Peace, what limits can you put to its dimen* 
sions? Who but the governments of those 
respective Colonies, or the cabinet with which 
they correspond, shall judge of their interior si- 
tuations, and of the degree of latent danger to 
which they may be exposed from the the embers 
of the newly-extinguished fire? Are we to 
appoint secret conmiittces to enquire into th? 
plots of the French slaves ? If not, by n'hat 
means shall we determine, how manv thousand 
troops are necessary at Guadaloupc, and how 
many teas of thousands at St. Domingo, for the 
purposes of internal security ? 

If a French Minister wanted an aiguraent to 
enhance those necessities, he might rcmin4 
us of the ^laroons of Janiaica, ox th^e . Char* 
ribbs of St. Vincent ; and ask us to count ouf 
losses by those p(^ty enemies, whose expulsion 
only could make us safe, before we prescribe 
limits to her, in the means of overawing and 
coercing half a million of negroes ! It is needless 
to suppose liowevcr, in the Republic, any M'ish 
to exceed in her establishments the real cxi-^ 
gcncics of the case. Without any insidious use 
of her new situation in the Antilles, it will 
oblige her to become formidable there to eveiy 
neighbouring Power, Without any hostile 

vi?w«> 
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Vie^Sy she must j)ret>are the means of irresistible 
future hostility. 

I pretend not to determine, to what extent 
her permanent military establislifhent must ne^ 
cessarily be ignhanced c it is sufficient to say^ 
that beyond the defence of the old fortification^ 
endangered perpetually by a new internal enemy, 
fihe must establish and maintain a military orga* 
nization in the interior, mmified enough, and 

• 

strong enough, to overawe the slaves, and to give 
security and confidence to the masters* Without 
this, the counter-revolution we are supposing 
would be fruitless of every thing but blood ; and 
with a permanent force like this, at her com- 
mand, ilo hostile neighbour could be safe for a 
moment. Draughts that would hardly be missed 
from such an establishment, would be ade* 
quate to overpower the strongest garrison we 
ever maintained during Peace, in the largest 
of ooir Islands. 

But a more alarming consideration still, arises 
from the nature of the force of which these new 
and formidable establishments will certainly in 
a great degree be composed. That the full sue* 
cess we are now supposing to have crowned the 
plans of the French Government, can possibly 
be attained, Avithout a coalition with the negro 
chiefs, and the assistance of large bodies of their 
troops, it would be preposterous to imagine. 
\How then are those important auxiliaries to be 

H disposed 
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din^osbcl of^ Avlien the arduous immediate object 
shall be accomplished? Will France disband 
these isable legions ? Will she tell them to pile 
their arms in the cane pieces, and submit 
their backs again to the drivers ? That they 
would acquiesce in such treatment, is not more 
improbable, than that the government of the 
Republic would be rash and weak enough to 
make the experiment. But Ffiance will have 
learnt to appreciate their value as soldiers too 
well to wish to reduce their numerous and dis* 
tiplined battalions. She will see in them, not 
only the necessary support of interior govern*- 
ment, but the irresistible instruments of her 
ambition, and the potentiality of soon wresting 
from this country the whole of her West India 
dominions. Rely upon it then Sir that generals 
Tous saint, Christopher, and Moses, will not be 
cashiered; and that France will in future not 
only out wing you enormously in her military 
establishments in the Western World, but tliat 
her soldiers will be of that formidable descrip* 
tion, whose native superiorities I have feebly, at* 
tempted to delineate*. 



* A JSritish officer w)io was taken {Prisoner on his passage fhanl 
Jamaica and carried into St. Domingo, has published a short 
narnitive of his adventures in that island, and he states that 
lie taw Toossaint review near the Cape 60,000 well disciplined 
r^gtoes. (Sec Major JUinsford':! Narrative.} 

^ Let 
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Let us now take dpwn the map of "the West 
Indies, and cast our eyes on the different geo- 
graphical points where these dangerous establish- 
ments will be formed. 

In the iirst place, we have Cayenne, a 
settlement to windward of all our Islands and 
within a short distance of some of the most 
valuable. Next, Guad loup^ a large Island in 
the very centre of the Charribbean chain, and 
surrounded by British Colonies, at the distance 
of a few hour's sail : — Lastly, the great Island 
of St. Domingo, now >vholly belonging to 
France, from which the shores of Jamaica, can 
be seen, and can be invaded by a passage 
before the wind, to be made in a single night. 
Had France selected three military stations, as 
places of arms, and of rendezvous, for the future 
conquest of all our sugai' colonies, she could 
not have chosen better. Her invading Power, 
wiil stand on tiptoe at the very threshold of 
e\'^ry West India Island we possess, ready to 
rush in upon the first order for hostilities. 

Her military establishments at Cayenne; and 
Guadaloupe, indeed, will naturally be much 
less than in the vast Island of St. Domingo ; 
but when compared to the ordinary means^ of 
defence, in our small adjacent islands, will he 
equally irresistible. An effective company of 

pregulars for each Island of the windward and 

° ■..■-.■ "I • » : 

leewaad Charibbees is more, than in times of 

peace 
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pfiace ire have usually maintained. Sonic of 
the smaller Islands, have often been left in the 
late Peace, without any European troops at all; 
and as to the petty militia furnished by a scanty 
fVee population of a few hundred families, it 
W^ rately called out, or embodied, except dur- 
itig actual war. 

What hope could be founded on means of de-^ 
fence like these, against such an army as even 
(Gruad'aloupe, would how at a day's notice b^ 
able to furniih for invasion? To rivet the 
chains of near 100,000 negroes, will probably 
require even there, many thousands of regular 
troops ; df whom, for the brief and importanii 
purposes, of a coiip de main against our Islands 
a considerable part might be drawn from gar- 
rison service, 

1*0 keep in subjefctibn the re-inslaved negroei 
at Cayenne, arid guaixl the large, and now much- 
txtended limits of that colony A force equally 
great will in all likelHidod be employed, as th6 
continental situation, makes insurrection ther^ 
peculiarly easy, and its suppression extremely 
difficult* Grenada, would probably give the 
Arst temptation to hostile enterprise, from thi« 
quarter ; and let the history bf her latfe insur- 
rection witness, how hopeless would be her or- 
dinary means of resistance. Thus, without 

• The settlement properly called Cayenne is divided only 
fty a small river from the Continent of Guyatra. 

taking 
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account the force of Mflrtintqdp, 
restored by the peace to 
France ; wliich will also probably soon be gar- 
I iwncd by negro troops ; vc shouUI find in every 
uaiter dangers of the most inimineut kind. 
I confess to you Sir, that when I contempUte 
!s prospect, I am astonished to lieai the success 
cf the French expedition spqken of as an event for 
wliicli Englishmen are tp put up their vows. The 
planter's property might indeetl be aa safe in Ja- 
laica under the French tiag, as in Denieraraun- 
ler the Dutch ; fl.nd if the ponsul cordially 
shakes hands wi tli negro slavery, I know not why 
this prospect should even check the same Bpilit 
of speculation that lately poured millions of 
ilritish capitalinto the soil and the slave maikcta 
of colonies soon to revert to an enemy. But to 
the general interests of the empire, there is a 
calanrity far more fatal than even ^he dreaded 
progress of negro-liberty ; and that is, the addi- 
tion of qur West India possessions to the other 
conquests of France, for the country atlai^c, 
it would be a lc«s dreadful evil, that our sugar CQr 
ionies should be impoverished or ruined by re- 
volution, than coHLjuert-d by foreign arms ; and 
less injurious that they should be usurped by ^ 
jiegro state, tl^n by the govciiuiicnt of the 
great lutioq. 

How then Slf line these great j)ublic dctngers 
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Are iee permanently to garrison all our Islands 
with troops numerous enough to defend them 
against these new means of invasion, which wi J 
be perpetually in their vicinage? The whole 
standing army of Great Britain, would pro- 
bably be too small for the purpose; and the ra- 
vages of disease would require its triennial re- 
newal. A land press would be necessary, to re- 
cruit those fatal garrisons ; for death would re- 
duce our regiments, faster than voluntary en- 
rolment could supply them with new levies. 

" But our Fleets^'' it may be said, " our ever 
victorious Fleets^ are an adequate security." The 
most obvious and unanswerable objection to this 
ground of confidence is, what I shall presently 
consider, the enormous and ruinous waste, not 
only of the wealth, but the maritime force, of the 
country, which such a scheme of permanent de- 
fence in that climate would involve. But those 
who think our widely dispersed sugar colonies 
could be effectually defended by naval force alone, 
against dangers threatening so continually, and 
from so many neighbouring points, as in the case 
now under consideration, have paid very little 
attention to the history of West India warfare, or 
to the general nature of maritime defence. 

I believe that were any one of our brave and 
intelligent sea officers to be asked his opinion on 
this point, the answer would be, that he would 
not engage with the strongest British squadron 

that 
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that ever chiized between the tropics, perma^ 
nently to prevent under the circumstances here 
supposed, the invasion of Jamaica alone. Nor 
do I speak here with any view to opposition by ^ 
hostile fleet large as that lately dispatched from 
France ; but desire the admission only, that there 
will be in the harbours of St, Domingo, vessels or 
boats of any kind capable of transporting troops 
across the calm and narrow channel which dir 
vides that Island from Jamaica ; For with mava} 
means conten^ptible like these even, an inr 
vading army, might be W3,fted over by nighj; 
to its destined point, eluding the vigilance 
or by the aid of known winds and currents, 
mocking the pursuit, of th^ best pon^ucte4 
squadrop. 

By detailing geographical circumstances which 
fire sufficiently known, it woul(l be easy tp 
prove the difficulty of defending by a navaj 
fort^: alone the coasts of a West India Island. 
.But this detail would be tedious, and I conpeivp 
unnecessary. Thp fallibility of that i^pecieai qf 
4efence every where, j^gaii^st an e^terprii^ing pjier 
my, has in spme degree been practipally proved 
]}y the incidents of the late war, ai;d is pretty 
generally adipitted ; but it was den^Qustrated i|i 
cases more directly in point, by the West Indi^ 
pona uests of the French under the Marqvf is df 
J^QUilli^ in the war preceding the last 

Jf ^ny pae supposes that thei^e Islands cap 
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be effectually covered by a superior, or even 
an unresited, fleet; let him explain the reason 
why Guadaloupe from its rc-conquest by Vic- 
tor Hugues, to the end of the late war, was 
such a nuisance as it is well known to have been^ 
to our trade in the Charribbean seas. Near 30 
English pennants were at one time flying in 
the neighbourhood of that Island^ and avow- 
edly ordered to blockade it : And that the at- 
tempt M'as not long or closely prosecuted, could 
(Only have arisen from the early discovery of its 
impracticability; for no enterprise to be com- 
pared to this in importance, demanded or en- 
gaged, the services of his Majesty's ships on that 
station. Our men of war in fact were rarely, if 
ever out of sight, of the harbours of that hos- 
tile colony ; and after the glorious capture of 
La Pique they found no enemy bold enough to 
engage them : yet supplies of every kind en- 
tered the ports of Guadaloupe, and its priva- 
teers continually sallied out, to commit depre? 
dations on our commerce, and returned with 
their prizes in safety, Victor Ilugues at the 
same time sent out from this Island more than 
one petty armament, against onr colonies, and 
those of our allies. It would be a libel on the 
gallant British Admirals, who successively com- 
mq^nded on that station, to admit these facts, 
and at the same time to assert, that naval force 
alone can be expected effectually to preclude 
the invasion of Jamaica ^ an Island the defence 

of 
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of M^hich would be liable to the same genera} 
geographical clifficultieSi with the blockade of 
Guadaloupe, and which has a circuit of access 
>ible coast, vastly more extensivet 

Let it be considered however that we shall not 
in the case supposed, h^ve only a single Island to 
cover or to blockade, as was the case during a 
large portion of the late war, when Guadaloupe 
was almost the sole naval station of importance 
in the hands of the enemy to demand the vigi* 
lance of our fleets, in the West India seas; or from 
which invasion could be apprehended. Widely 
different will be the work of shutting up the 
enemy in the ports of all the differept an4 
much dispersed colonies whence his new found 
force may menace, including the wide-spread 
shores of St. Domingo ; or that of guarding by 
a naval force ^11 our numerous Islands that will 
be continually in danger of invasion. For this 
arduous purpose, it would be indispensable that 
large squadrons should be maintained at the same 
lime, on many different stj^tibns, from which 
they could not soon or easily be united ; from 
Barbadocs in the 59th, to Jamaica in the 77th^ 
degree of west longitude. 

Have we even, any reasonable ground to pre- 
sume, that our entire mastery of these seas wilj 
in a future war be wholly undisputed ? T^at our 
naval force if pollected, wiU be always superior 
in strength, as well as in courage and skill, to any 
hostile fleet th^t p^n be brought to encounter it. 
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we may ipdeed safely conclude ; but that Franoe 
will be unable to maintain in any quarter, a fleet 
sufficient to protect an invading armament 
against any one of our divided squadrons, i$ 
surely too much to be relied upon. Able to choose 
her point of attack, she will naturally select it 
where we are weakest; and were the war to lie 
only between St. Domingo and Jamaica, it 
might not be too much to affirm tliat places of 
descent could be chosen, in the passage to which 
a covering fleet could not intercept the invaders, 
without either encountering fearful odds by an 
irrecoverable dispersion, or leaving other parts of 
the Island open and defenceless. 

If more exact ideas of such nautical difficulties 
are desired, a reference to the official accounts of 
the many sea engagements in the West Indies, 
during the American Avar, but especially during 
the active campaign3 of 1781, and 1782, may 
amply supply them. 

Tliese observations might perhaps suffice to 
prove, that our wooden walls would be an inade* 
quate and precaiiqus s£^feguard, against the dan* 
gers now in contemplation. 

But the most disheartening circumstance still 
remains, ¥ov in either of the events supposed, 
these new dangers will be of a permanent, unrer* 
mitting nature; and consequently will require 
continual preparation for defenc?. Whether 
we shall have to stared on our guard, against a?i 

iiKlq^endcnt 
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independent negro state, or against free negroes 
under the government of France, or against the 
extraordinary means of offensive war that a 
counter-revolution would necessarily place in 
the hands of our old enemy, the peril will be 
such as to threaten us every moment; and 
must impend over our colonies, as long as the 
same sources of belligerent strength, stand op* 
posed to the interior imbecility of our own pos-- 
sessions. 

It is not an occasional effort of the Republic 
in that distant field that we shall have to meet 
by cotemporary exertion ; but perennial dangers, 
against which our means of defence must be 
equally permanent, and kept up without inter* 
mission. Even during peace, they will scarcely 
be less necessary than in warj for unless the 
enemy could be bound to give us six months no 
tice previously to the drawing of his sword, de- 
fensive armaments could not cross the Atlantic 
before our most valuable colonies would be lost. 

The question therefore, is not, what security 
might be obtained, by me^ns of such a fleet or 
such an army as we might send to that distant 
quarter for a single campaign, or on the spur of 
some .short emergeacy; but what reliance can 
be placed on such garrisons, and such stationary 
squadrons, as, we could afford constantly tq 
maintain there. 

Without 
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Without pmuming to calci^late the value q{^ 
Jamaica, and the pther sugar colonies, and only' 
assuming that it is something short of the full 
valu§ of his Majesty's Eurqpean dominions, in* 
eluding our constitution, our liberties and our 
oationsd indq>endence ; I may infer that we 
cannot afford to protect thei^e colonies ^t the 
espence of rpining our navy; and if not, to 
station permanently there fleetji large enough 
for the purpose Iti question, would not be an 
idlovable, supposing it might be ^.n effectual 
expedient. It is reported, Sir, that vou havt 
dispatched a naval force to Jamaica, strong 
enough to cope, if needful, with the united 
squadrons of prance and Spain which pre*: 
ceded it. If such be the fact, I condemn not 
the precaution: but every British heart must 
lament its necessity. — One powerful enemy, 
4isease, our brare ta^s will be sure to be as? 
sailed by, in tha^ fatal region; and his rayagei^ 
will not be the less d^tructive, because they 
may have no other foe to encounter, The hope 
of booty or of glory, the interest of a chace, 
or t^e looking out for a hostile sail, will no longer 
aid their spirits against the gloomy spectacle of 
sickness and death among their mess-mates, 
and the enervating influence of the plimat^. 

The exemption of the French marine^from the 
samed estructivp evils, woi^ld ag^^raya^ the na-r 

tional 
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^idnal mischief of such a schtiAe of dcfeiice^ if 
\irt should be driven to it as a permanent system. 
Without keeping a single ship of the line in the 
West Indies, perhaps even without a hostile in- 
tention, the Republic would have the important 
Advantage of diverting and consuming our nar 
val force, as well in peace as in war; — We should 
have to feed this Minotaur with out* best blood 
tontinually. — ^We should pi-obably be obliged to 
iend out every year to be preyed on by trd|)ical 
diseases, more seamen as recruits, or more entire 
?hew. ships-companies to supply the waste of 
death, than wer6 ever annually consumed before 
in our most bloody maritime wars> and in all the 
teoUective services of our marine. 

When the mind contemplates this cireadful 
sacrifice, every other price to be paid for the 
future protection of our sugars-colonies seems of 
little account: — we sufficiently discern how well 
Africa will be avenged $ and how probably those 
colonies, for the sake of which we have hugged 
fondly to our bosoms that deformed monster 
the Slave Trade, after its frightful aspect has 
been laid bare before the eye of the national 
conscience, may Soon by a righteous Providence 
ibe made the sources of our humiliation and 
i"uin. 

And yet Sir, to you as the Steward of the 
National Purse, I ought to add the important 

remark 
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iremark, that such great and enduihig efforts of 
defensive preparation would not be less fatal to 
our finances^ than to the lives of Our brave sol- 
diers and seamen. — Did the Islands grow not 
only sugar but gold, they might be bought too 
dear; and the people of this country might 
grudge to give for the defence of those colonies 
another tenth of their incomes. 

Even another income tax indeed would pro- 
bably not long suffice for the new and enormous 
demands of these distant services. Nay, if we 
may judge of their expensiveness on so large a 
scale, by a reference to the charges of compara- 
tively trivial establishments hitherto maintained 
in that quarter, all the remaining resources of 
taxation in Great Britain, would scarcely be 
able long to supply this vast and unprecedented 
drain. The manufactures and agriculture of 
tlus Island, the produce of our Colonies them- 
selves, the rich commerce of the East, and all 
the other tributes, which British industry and 
enterprise levy through a thousiand channels, 
f«}m the whole civihzed globe, in aid of our na- 
tional^ revenue, might be devoted to West India 
security, and yet devoted in vain : — numerous, 
various, and extensive, though they are, all might 
bc' absorbed in this insatiable gulph, without 
l<;rssening the force of its devouring vortex. 
** Charybdin dico ? Oceanus jnedius fidiu^ 
I " xiix 
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" 'i/i.r videfu7\ tot res, tarn dlssipltds^ turn diM* 
" tantibus in locis positas^ tarn cito, absorbert 
^* potuisse r 

We might throw the fate of our funds^ into 
the same scale with that of our Navy; while 
France, by merely tossing the sword of negro 
freedom, or negro force, into the other, would 
make it still preponderate. 

I am, Sir^ &c. &c 
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LteTtER IV* 



Siit> 

Of the task which I 
prescribed to myself at the outset, one part only^ 
but certainly not the least important, remains 
to be accomplished. 

I have endeavoured to unVeil the true tiature> 
and to point out the most probable immediate 
effects, of the French expedition; and have 
shewn, though with powers very far inferior to 
the Important work, the new and alarming dan* 
gers to which in eviery possible event of the 
contest between France and her Colonial Ne- 
groes, the Western wing of our Empire will be 
exposed. It remains to enquire, as I proposed to 
do in the last place, " What measures should 
these prospects suggest^ to the prudence of tht 

British Government?'^ 

If 
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If our approaching situation in the WSni 
Indies is likely to be thus perilous, can thit 

■ 

jsituation be averted by any iheans in our powc!r 
to apply? Or if inevitably at hand, is there any 
jpreparative measure by which its evils may be 
palliated ? 

That we cannot attehipt to contrdl the mea- 
sures which France may think fit to adopt for 
the government of hei" Colonies, k sufficiently 
obvious: To my mindj and I would hope Sir, 
to your's, it is no less clear, that her hostile Or" 
coercive measures ought not td be directly or 
indirectly assisted by this country; but that we 
are bound by the plainest niles of policy, if ndt 
also in justicis towards Toussalnt^ to observe a 
strict neutrality. Actively to obstruct the French 
operations, would be to ptovoke a new war, but 
to further them, would only be to hasten, pet- 
haps eventually to augment, the jeopardy of our 
own Colonies : and were our interference even to 
produce no worse effect, than that of eliciting 
against us the hatred and enmity of the Ne- 
groes, I should regard it as a disadvantage 
not to be counterbalanced, by the acquisition 
of a claim bn the precarious gratitude of 
France. 

An insidious policy like that which oiir old ene- 
my practised against us in our quarrel Ivith Ame- 
rica, would ill suit the character of CJreat Britain* 
Let us disclaim therefore every idea of secretly 

I fomenting 
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fraieiiting or prolonging the impending contest. 
But let US discern our o^vn interest as well as 
our duty better, than to assist in hastening its 
termination. Tliough the protraction of discord 
or civil war in Guadaloupe and St. Domingo, is 
what humanity may regret, it is the best politi- 
cal hope of the British interests in the West 
Indies. It will postpone at least, the perils of 
cnir Leeward Islands and Jamaica, and the call 
for arduous efforts to defend them. When die 
labors of the Republic end, our Own must im- 
mediately commence. 

It is not impossible even, that if a sanguinary 
contest sliouid be long maintained between tlic 
Mother Country and her black Colonists, the 
breach lilce that between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica may grow too wide to be closed, and a final se- 
paration may be the issue; and though this M'ould 
be a case pregnant enough with danger, yet an 
independent Negro State, would certainly be a 
less terrible neighbour to the British Sugar Co- 
lonies, if irreconcilably hostile to France, than if 
under her influence, and willing to promote her 
views. 

That tlie suppression of Negro liberty is not 
less the cause of Great Britain than of France, 
is a proposition which our Creole fellow-subjects 
very naturally wish to maintain; but a British 
Minister will pause before he admits its truth, and 
must feel that at least there are sacrifices at the 

expencc 
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trxpence ctf which that cause ought not to be prtt- 
moted. H^ will therefore do well to remembci'i 
that to accelerate the pacification of St. Do- 
mingOy would be to place more speedily at the 
disposal of the French Government at least 
60,000 most formidable troops; to which Guada* 
loupe and Cayenne would probably add near 
80,000 soldiers of the same description; not to 
mention tiiic great European force by this time 
arrived in the Islands: and it will behove him 
to consider what reasonable ground of reliance 
we have that this vast .foi*ce will be afterwards 
tfisbanded, so as not to continue to be a mine 
xmder the foundations of our West India domi- 
nion, charged, and ready to be exploded^ at the 
pleasure of the Republic, 

To the planters I admit tliat invasion will be 
feis terrible by not bringing enfranchisement in 
its rear; but to the British empire at large, it 
ivill be small consolation that the tree of liberty 
is not planted along with the tri-coloured stand- 
ard, if those rich colonies are to be added to 
the dominions of an enemy. The evil in a pub- 
lic view, will not be less, by their passing unim*' 
paired in agricultural wealth, and commercial 
importance into the hands of so potent a rival. 

Let not self-interested voices then, however 
Joud, and however specious their representa- 
tions, prevail upon you to depart from the 
rtraight course of a sincere and exact neutra- 
lity 
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lity. Do not contribute to hasten that perilous 
position ' of . our national interests in the West 
Indies, which civil war in the French colonies 
only can suspend ; and which at best will far out- 
grow your means of defensive preparation. Let 
not the plausible terms of " repressing rebellion," 
"curbing the revolutionary spirit," or whatever 
other glosses may be used to disguise tlie true 
nature of the impending contest, induce you 
to assist in building a scaffold in the new world, 
for that ambition which has already raised so co- 
lossal a fabric in the old. 

With the moral merits of the question be- 
tween the two parties, we have no concern; nor 
U it clear that did they stand at our judgement 
scat, the cause of the Republic would be found 
30 just, as has been of late industriously repre- 
sented by some whom dread of negro liberty has 
made on this occasion her advocates. But of thi» 
we are certain, that supposing it right in France 
to re-establisli by her arms, that bondage which 
by her laws she abolished, uc can have no duty 
in the case superior to that of M'atching over our 
own interest and safety : nor is it less clear that 
ihe further extension of her power is an evil, as 
much at least to be dreaded, as the independence 
or freedom of the negroes; and that therefore as 
she can give no eftectaal security for not using 
to our damage her approaching means of an- 
noyance, it would be madness in us to accclemtc 

a crisia 
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^ jS^ crisis that may place them entirely in her 
hands. In a word, for the re-establishment of 
order in the French Colonies, wo cannot afford 
to hasten that insecurity of our own which may 
oblige us to hold them in future, as tenants at 
will to the Great Nation. 

I will insist no further on a point of policy, 
which with many, may appear too clear to have 
needed illustration. That you Sir, view it in the 
^ame light I shall be happy to discover by your 
measures ; but let me repeat, that a passive line of 
conduct in his Majesty's Government will pro- 
bably not suffice to ensure the neutrality of our 
Colonies ; of which the recent aid given to La-- 
crossCy in some of our Windward Islands is if 
report may be credited,* a striking indication. 

Of active precautionary measures that may be 
taken, while the dangers that so awfully threaten 
our Colonies are yet suspended, I would next 
briefly speak. 

That exterior means of defence can no longer 
be relied upon as formerly, has I trust been suffi* 
ciently shewn. They would be certainly ineffi- 
cacious ; unless provided on a scale much larger 
than could without ruin to the general interests 
of the empire be long maintained. But the con- 

♦ Since this sheet was put to press, it is reported that ano- 
ther instance of this kind has occurred at Jamaica ; where a 
bare-faced annulling of recent engagements with Toussainf, is ( 
said to have been the first fruits of the notification of Peace / 
with France, 

siileration 
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^idcrfttioti of expence apart, our Islands could 
ftot ift their p'resent state of interior imbecility, 
1^ effectually defended agd.inst the new and evev 
threatening means of invasion which, in either 
of the cases we have contemplated the Republic 
would certainly possess, by the arms of the Mo- 
ther Country alone. Those new powers of hosti- 
lity, being indigenous in the French Colonies, 
Would be too abundant and vigorous, to be op- 
posed by the scanty and feeble exotics of Euro- 
pean growth, heretofore imported into our own. 
To contend with the Republic between the Tro*- 
pics, without a large portion of the same home- 
made belligerent force, would be like beating up 
for recruits against Cadmus, who could raise 
armies in a moment from the ground. 

" Is it necessary then that large bodies of negro 
f roops, should be raised and maintained in Ja- 
ftiaica and our other Islands ?" If we would long 
retain the sovereignty over them ; if we would 
prevent their soon swelling the dominions of the 
French Republic ; that expedient, objectionable 
and hazardous though during the present situa* 
tion of their brethren in those Islands it may be, 
must I think be adopted. 

To such a system of defence, were it not a 
matter of strict necessity, there are I admit some 
serious o])jectious; and the planters, even under 
the present circumstances, maybe expected pretty 
strongly to oppose it. If the enrolling the small 
negro force which at an arduous crisis of the late 

war 
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war was very pr^ideutly raised, gave general un- 
easiness in our colonies; hownmch more would 
the placing in them permanent garrisons of the 
same dreaded soldiery, powerful enough to guard' 
against these new dangers of invasion, be a sub* 
jcct of disquietude and alarm ! It cannot excite 
«urprize that the white colonists greatly distrust 
such protectors ; between whom and the slaves 
there must necessa^ly be the closest sympathy, 
and often the nearest domestic connections and 
attachments ; for it is impossible that the blacl! 
soldier should regard the extreme and degrading 
bondage of his brethren without disgust ; nor is 
it easy to reconcile with that sense of honour in- 
separable from the profession of arms, and which 
while it excites, becomes also a necessary check, 
upon the military spirit, the contempt and abhor- 
rence hitherto attached to the colour of his skin 
by the people of whom he is to become a defender. 
By the colonial politician, it would by 4io 
means be thought a trivial objection, that this 
complexional opprobrium would be lessened; for 
however absurd and unjust it may appear to Eu- 
^ ropean ideas, he aj^proves and cherishes the pre- 
judice; as a Avholesomc aid to subordination, and 
a cement of the master's authority. Nor can I 
in candour affirm, that the existing system, de- 
rives no support or security from this source : on 
the contrary must admit, that had not nature im- 
printed on the skin of the negro an indelible and 
striking mark of distinction fi'om his master, or 
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hk4 not prejudice converted it into a badge of 
Qifamy, as well as of servitude, the^ abrupt and 
mpjistrous disproportion of social condition bcsr 
tween the white and black inhabitants of the 
colonies, would either not have been formed, of 
could not so long have been maintained. But 
vhil^ we admit, that to create a military order 
out of the abject cast, where there are only two 
classes of society^ divided by the immeasurable 
distance bet\^Ten British liberty and the absence 
pf every social right from each other, would not 
be unattended with danger; there is surely room 
to hope, that this establishment if successful, 
would gradually tend to the peaceable meliora- 
. Jion of thp sopial edifice ; not only by softening 
the prejudices which stand obstinately in the 
way of improvement, but by givipg such interT 
|ial mean$ of supporting a vigorous police, a$ 
might lessen the danger of innovation . 

The grqund of necessity howeyer is that on 
which t}ie plan of defeijce may best be recom* 
inendedi apd the only one upon which the plan? 
ters can be expected fo accede to it; and if 
there be any truth in the remarks which I 
have made upon the physical powers of negroes, 
opposed to those pf Europeans in a hot climate, 
it is undeniable that this resqrt is not only 
pecessary to save the lives pf pur soldiers an4 
seamen, but to attain the end for which they 
have been hitherto sacrificed so freely. While 
eijcounteredr only by the best foreign soldiers of 

the 
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the temperate zone, our brave regiments may ht 
expected to conquer in any field, however disad** 
vantageous, as has recently been proved in 
Egypt ; but they are men, and must yield to co.a* 
stjtutiqnal superiorities so many and so formi- 
dable as those with which they would now have 
to conflict in West India war; assailed as they 
would at the same time be by tropical diseases^ 
and out-numbered to a fearful excess f. 

Since at every step of our progress in this in- 
quiry, the extreme and unnatural bondage in 
which the great majority of the inhabitants of 
those populous Islands is held, presents some 
view of danger, or some obstacle to necessary 
measures of defence ; is there no possibility, it 
may be asked, of going to the root of every evil 
at once, and strengthening our colonies in the 
most effectual way, by interior reformation? 

That a reformation of that shocking and op- 
probrious system is loudly called for, by every 
duty which the Christi^in, or even the philoso- 
pher, acknowledges ; by every principle whichpo- 
liticians of all parties, or of any party, profess to 
hold wise or sacred; is indubitably true. But 
unhappily, there has been hitherto no disposi- 

* Since these sheets were prepared for the press, 1 have 

'heard, to my aftonishment, that the black regiments raised 

during the war are to be immediately disbanded. If so, it is 

a strong proof at once of the prevalence, and. the infatuation, of 

West India counsels, 

tion, 
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tion, aud there may now perhaps not be sufficient 
opportunity, to make it. 

Tliere was a time, Siij and to look back on it 
may not be useless,' when such happy reforma- 
tion might have been insured. Already I am 
firmJy convinced, its prog?'ess would have been 
great; and a foundation would have been l^idi 
whereupon at this hour of danger a system of in- 
tcrior defence of the n)ost substantial kipd migh| 
have been speedily and safely erected. 1 allude 
to the first efforts made in parliament for an abo- 
lition of the slave trade ; which I fully agree 
with its promoters in thinking would have beeu 
the surest and easiest mean of correcting alj the 
evils attendant upon West India bondage. Had 
this great measure been adopted, even at the 
period limited for it by the votes qf the Com- 
mons in 1 792, very different indeed, would h^ve 
probably been the present situation of our 
Islands. Perhaps the day is at hand when tjiis 
retrospect will furnish an impressive lesson; but 
it is not yet arrived; and nations, like indivi- 
duals, seem fated to be taught by experience 
alone, the inseparable connection between mo- 
rality and true wisdom. 

That ibc abolition of the slave trade, would 
now be in time to avert the impending mischief, 
IS more than I venture to affirm, supposing 
even that in the present temper of parliament 
jt Averc a measure to be immediately expected. 

Nor 
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Nor date I with ajiy confidence hop^ tlut eveft 
the perilous prospect now opened will lead td 
more direct measures of reform ; knowing as I do^ 
how strongly they will be opposed by, the priT^ 
interests^ and even the urgent individual neces* 
sities of the planter. For without now entering 
upon a subject too wide for incidental discussion 
in a work like the present, I must here affirm a 
truth, of which though disputed by abolitionists, 
the owners of West India estates in general are but 
too conscious ^^ that the present large profits of 
a successful sugar plantation could not be ob- 
tained, if the condition of the slaves were to be 
effectually improved." 

Would to God that the interest of the master 
were really so involved in the well being of the 
slave, as has been asserted and admitted in Parlia* 
ment ! With his comparative welUbeing indeed, 
within such varieties as • are to be found in the 
existing practice, it may and docs comport ; for 
self-interest has certainly by long experience 
discovered the lowest degree of subsistence, and 
the highest degree of labor, generally consist- 
ent with the preservation of life, and the capa- 
city of regular work ; and the limits, thus as* 
certained have formed an average standard of 
treatment, from which a master certainly cannot 
deviate on the selfish side, without finding by 
rapid mortality, and the ruin of his gang, that 
his avai'ice was short-sighted and unwise. 

But 
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But I speak pf reformation that is not only to 
prevent the abuses prising from mistaken selfish- 

* 

ness, or from the necessities of indigent masters 
in particular cases ; but to improve the general 
standard, in point of comfort and happiness ; to 
diminish the ordinary exaction of labor, which 
is far too great, and to increase the ordinary 
subsistence, which is far too small, on even the 
best regulated estates ; and it is of such improve- 
ments that I reluctantly feel it a duty to say, a 
due melioration of the lot of the numerous hus- 
bandmen would not leave a small West India 
farm to yield the splendid income it now does to 
the successful planter*. 

But however inveterate, and deeply rooted in that 
obstinate motive, self-interest, the present practice 
may be, the extremes to which it has grown cannot 
I firmly believe, be much longer maintained. Re-, 
volution in the French Islands has effected what 
the abolition of the slave trade might have more 
happily performed. It has created an indispen- 
sable necessity for relaxing the chains of this 

♦ The probability and the importance of this fact may not 
suggest themselves at first sight, to those who are ignorant of 
the large proportion the number of workmen bears to the ex- 
tent of the soil in West India husbandry, and of the general 
mode of their maintenance. One negro to every acre of land 
is not more than a due proportion, for sugar estates in the old 
Islands, and they are chiefly fed and clothed by provisions and 
cloths imported from North America and Europe, 

extreme 
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extreme and brutalizing bondage, and improving 
the condition of the slaves. I will not say 
indeed that it is impossible that our planters 
should find an alternative ; for I believe Buona* 
parte to be at present a sincere partizan of theic 
favorite system ; and it is perhaps possible, though 
very unlikely, that he may be able to arrest the 
progress of negro freedom; but between such 
improvement, and the holding their phmtations 
under the dominion of France, they will, sooa 
be driven to choose. Yes Sir, immediate reform 
or speedy loss of dominion, is the alternative 
now clearly set before us in the West Indies. 

" But of what nature are the changes which 
may effectually correct the evils of tlie present 
system ; and that, speedily enough, to substitute 
internal strength and security for internal weak* 
ness, before the approaching danger arrives?" 1 
admit that so compleat a reverse is not to be 
rapidly effected, without considerable difficulty 
and hazard. — Such refonnation however, is per- 
haps not impracticable, if sincerely and earnestly 
attempted; and were the present sacrifices es- 
jsential to such an enterprise to be cordially 
^ade, it might stiU possibly be crowned with 
. timely success. 

No such paltry ostensible regulations how- 
ever, as those with which some West India as- 
semblies have lately amused the English public 

will 
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will be now of any avail ! The miserable mockery 
of laws whose injunctions no one will enforce^ 
and the breach of which can be ascertained only 
by the offenders tbemsehTs, will here produce 
BO good, except that of convincing the impartial 
and considerate how much legislati^^ interposi* 
tion is needed. The work to be really useful 
must go'fiir deeper ; and to speak out -clearly, the 
jttateof the negroes must be gradually, but fun- 
damentally, changed, in all those essential pro^ 
perties of their bondage, but especially in <»hat 
dreadful peculiarity of it, to which in the early 
part of this address I have called your atten** 
tion. 

While Slaves are not only the absolute, ven- 
dible, pro}>erty of the master, btit fed, worked, 
and whipped at his discretion, the protection tif 
the law, were any such sincerely pro^'-ided, and 
any prosecutor found hardy enough to enforce 
it, would be like the redress bestowed by the 
Knight of La Mancha on the Peasant's boy, 
who after that famed avenger of wrongs had 
quitted the scene of discipline, was tied up again 
to the tree, and expiated together with the first 
xyffence, the more grievous one of having invited 
by his cries such dangerous and mortifying 4ii- 
terference. Nor is it less apparent that while 
these poor Beings are worked under the whip of 
the driver, it will be equally vain to attempt -to 

raise 
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raise their characters into a fittiess to be gOveraied 
by municipal laws^ or treiated like rational 
agents *, 

Of the means by which these great radical 
evils might be removed, long reflection, aided by 
a residence of many years in the West Indi^ 
has given me some specific ideas; which \Vtwc 
there a hope of their being adopted ia practice 
I should feel it a most pleasing labor to unfoUL 
But their development here, while it would 
swell this long address to a most unrea3exMibie 
^ulk, would I feai- be perfectly useless* Tiil 

• More satisfactory confirmation of these opinions cannot 
be desired than the testimony of the late Mr. Bryan Edwards^ 
who in speaking of the attempt to regulate the exercise -bf the 
•'Master*8 absolute atithority over his slaves by the Code NMt 
of Louis XIV, and of it-s inefEcacy at St. Domingo, iusign$ 
these reasons for its failure* ** In countries where skveiy is 
** established, the leading principle on which government is 
** supported is fear, or a sense of that absolute coercive ne- 
** cessHj *which leaguing no choice of action^ supersedes ail qnestioM 
'•' of right. It is in vain to deny that such actually 'i*, 
" ^nd necessarily must be the case of all- countries where >sla. 
*« very is allowed* Every endeavour therefore to ixtindifn^ 
** sitive rights to men in this state^ as between one -class of 
** people and the other, is an attempt to reconcile inherent 
** contradictions^ and to blend principles together jwhich W- 
^^ mit not of combination," fHiit. of St* Domingo, chap^ %* 
page 11.) It is scarcely necessary to bbisiirve, thit by ^^. 
vernment** Mr, Edwards clearly meant the private govern- 
ment of the Master; and by •* absolute coercive necessityj" 
the coercion of the whip, 

some 
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some disposition is shewn towards reformatiofll 
ia point of principle, it would be idle to treat of 
its details. 

That the colonial assemblies will never heartily 
set about this interesting work^ I am well com 
vinced ; and who indeed that knows any thing 
of their general composition, or has attended to 
the uniform style of their legislation in regard to 
negroes, can hope the contrary ! — ^To them how- 
ever, Parliament has thought it right hitherto 
to commit the fate of this large and most help- 
less body of his Majesty's subjects, (for such, as 
they often answer with their lives for breaches 
of his laws, I may surely take leave to call 
them) and perhaps even the awakening nature 
of the present emergency, may not have force 
enough to sustain against the clamours of a too 
powerful Party, the wisdom of an opposite con- 
duct. 

I am aware indeed that tlie constitutional 
right of Parliament to legislate for the Colonies 
on this subject, has been denied or questioned in 
the House of Commons. 

The objection was not less extraordinary, than, 
a threat or insinuation with which it was said to 
have been accompanied, that of resistance by 
the white colonists (risum teneatis?) — resist- 
ance against the Mother Country, wliose pro- 
tection bestowed at an immense expence not 
only of treasure but blood, alone can save them 

a single 
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a single day, hot only from foreign enemies^ bitt 
from the continual dangers of that wretched in- 
terior system which they so pertinaciously de- 
fend!!! — ^The fialsied bed-fidden patient might 
as rationally threaten violencfe to his nurse, for 
putting sustenance intd his riioUth. 

But if the Islands have justice in their claim 
to exclusive legislation in this case, their im- 
becility ought not to deprive thciti of it: — Let 
us therefore briefly enquire (it may be highly 
useful at the present juncture to do so) what is 
the foundation of this pretension ? 

The power to make laws to bind the Colonies 
has been constantly exercised by Parliament, 
fix)m their fir^t settlement, dowii to the present 
period ; and though the general subjects of such 
laws, have been navigation, commerce and re- 
venue; yet they have sometimes extended to 
matters of municipal regulation unconnected 
with those titles; as for instance, the Stat. 
5. Geo. 2. cap. 7. for the more easy recoveiy of 
debts. 

To isuch acts of authority no serious objection 
seems to have been made, till the present Reign ; 
when disputes with the American Cdlonies arose^ 
from the exercise, not so much of legisla- 
tive power in general, as from the extending it 
to the purpose of internal taxation. An Act 
commonly called the Declaratory Act (G. Oeo. S, 
cap. 12.) wasthereiiponniadc. as a kind of Pat- 

jg liatiientary 
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liamentary Manifesto, asserting the right to le- 
gislate for the Colonies in all cases whatever. 

Afterwards, in the year 1 778, it was thought 
prudent, with a view to conciliation, that this ob* 
noxious Statute should be in some measure couui- 
terpoised by the Act 18. Geo. 3. cap. 1-2.; by 
which it is declared, that Parliament will not 
impose any tax to be payable in the Colonies, 
'^ except only such as it may be expedient to im- 
pose for the regulation of commerce," &c. But 
the Declaratory . Act, offensive though it had 
proved, continued notwithstanding all the try- 
ing circumstances of the American contest, and 
still contiuues, unrepealed. — Tliough the exercise 
therefore of the dangerous right of interior 
taxation was relinquished by Parliament, even 
that sacrifice to Peace was not made, without an 
express reservation of the right to impose in- 
ternal taxes, for certain purposes ; and the latter 
Statute does in effect muntain the same general 
constitutional right of legislation, in all . cases 
wherein it is not expressly renounced, that was 
universally asserted by the Declaratory Act 

Had Parliament even yielded the exercise of 
taxation, not as a voluntary concession to the 
Colonial legislatures, but as an admission of 
their exclusive right, to raise interaal taxes ; no 
sound argument could be drawn from that ad- 
mission, against the right of legislation in all 
other cases. For, as a stout Champion of Colo- 

nia\ 
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liial Privileges has observed, ^^ there is a tn^terial 
^* distioction between a Power in the Alothej: 
Country tp impose taxes, and a power to make 
laws in general, for the interior government 
of her Colonies ; apd the latter may well exist 
" without the fomjer."-^! cannot quote a better 
authority for this distinction, than one whichMr. 
Bryan Edwards hiipself has quoted with appro- 
l>ation — that of the late Lord Chatham ; who 19 
cited as having used the following words, *' Taxa- 
^* tion is no part of the governing or legislative 
^ power. Taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of ^ 
^^ the Commons ^one. In legislation, the three 
^^ Estates of the Realm are alike cqncerned ; but 
** . the concurrencje of the Peers and the Crow^ 
^* to a tax, )s only necessaiy to clothe it in the 
** form of a law. The gift and grant is pf 
** the Commons alon,e*. The Declaratory 
Act therefore is not only unrepealed, but unin^r 
peached }n its general principle, by the utmost 
concessioQ that the pressure of public difficuU 
ties during the American quarrel could ex-* 
tort. 

Nor waj5 this celebrated Act the first that ge-? 
nerally and broadly asserted the right in quesr 
tion; for I cannot conceive a clearer or more 
jemphatic declaration of it than is contained ii^ 
jhe 7th and &th Will III. cap. 22. sec, 9; wherej)y 

« 

fftifforj 9ftht IVeft Indit;^ hy Mr, B. Ediuafdh W. ii. ZQS^ 

■ ' all 
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all laws made in the colonies, repugnant to Rug- 
lish statutes extending to or naming them, are 
declared to l>e void. 

While such statutes remain unrepealed, I am 
at a loss to conceive how this right, exercised 
as it has been in numberless instances, from the 
very first settlement of our Colonies, and as 
well subsequently to, as before, the independ- 
ency of North America, can be decently ques- 
tioned in Parliament. Yet if newspaper reports 
may be relied upon, it not only has been denied 
by some advocates for the Slave Trade in the 
House ot Commons, but men high in office have 
deprecated its discussion as the " stirring of a 
delicate constitutional question ! ! /'' If so im- 
portant a right was thought too much to re- 
nounce for the preservation of America, and to 
the Assemblies of the great continental Colo- 
nies; but was asserted and maintained to the 
e\\i\^ in the face of rebellion; it seems strange 
that complaisance to the petty legislatures of the 
Si-igar Islands, should now lead a Statesman to 
speak of it in Parliament as a matter liable to 
doubt. 

VV\'re it not fur tlic undue consequence thai 

such language, if really uttered, may have 

given to this strange claim of exclusive autho- 

' rity in tlie Assemblies, I should not think it 

M urthy of further remark : but were there room 

for 
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for doubt, it would perhaps be conclusive to 
say, that the great principle upon whigh the 
North American Colonies asserted their exclu- 
sive right to interior legislation, does not fairly 
apply to the case which we are considering; that 

of a law to MELIORATE THE CONDITIOJT OP 
THE SLAVZS. 

The least resistible argument on the part of 
the Americans, was, that as they were not repre- 
sented in the British Parliament, and the mem- 
bers of that Assembly would not themselves be 
bound by the laws which they might frame for 
America, the being subjected to the unlimited 
authority of the legislature of the Mother Coun- 
try, would bereave the Colonists of the only se- 
curity the unrepresented have against oppression; 
that of the law makers, being no less than their 
actual or viitual electors, subject in general to 
the same municipal duties or restraints which 
they may impose on the rest of the community. 
But this consideration, if applied to the great 
mass of the population of our Isl.ands, the slaves, 
will be found so far from warranting the same 
practical conclusion, that it will make the ab- 
surdity, as well as injustice, of excluding in fa- 
vour of their masters the legislative authority 
of Parliament, abundantly evident Are the 
enslaved negroes represented in the colonial as- 
semblies ? or are the members of those bodies or 
their constituents subject to the same laws by 

which 
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%vliich this great class of the community 18 go* 
verned ? Are not those Legislatora, on the con- 
tmry, men who upon all questions touching the 
private relation of master and slave, are inter- 
ested parties ; and who are even inversely to be 
affected by the proposed law, instead of being 
in the same niannet subject to it; since privilege} 
to the slaves must necessarily in th6 same de- 
gree be restraint upon the master; and fresh re- 
traint on them, were there room for it, increase 
of his authority? 

The West India Assemblies then would claim 
this concession denied to North America, in di- 
rect opposition to the great principle of reason and 
justice on which it was in; that case demanded. 
They would be exclusive Legislators upon this 
subject, though they are emphatically liable to 
the very same objection, on account of which the 
general concurrent legislation of Parliament in 
the Colonies was most plausibly opposed. 

It cannot here be fairly replied, " that the civil 
character of the slave is absorbed in that of Ihe 
master, by whom therefore he is sufticiently repre- 
sented." For the question supposes, that for the 
purposes under consideration at least, he is in- 
titled to the protection of laws against the 
master himself; and the supposed doubt only is, 
by whom those laM's should be made. So far 
therefore as this right extends, his civil character 
is not uiciged in, but must be considered as dis- 
tinct 
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tinct, from that of the master. He is admitted so 
far to have claims on the legislative power of the 
State ; and the single question is M'hcther Par- 
liament is bound by constitutional principle, to 
refer those claims to an asseml)lv of masters, in 
derogation of whose absolute authority they are 
advanced. I maintain therefore Sir, tliat were 
this claim of exemption from the authority of 
Parliament as well founded as it is obviously the 
reverse, the case of the sla\'es ought to form an 
exception to it. 

That the Imperial Legislature has an incon^ 
testable riglit to make laws for the government 
of the Colonies, in some cases at least, is admit- 
ted even by those who dispute the universality of 
that right the most strenuously. " The Colonies 
(s?iys Mr. 13. Edwards*) "readily admit they 
'' stand towards the British Legislature, in the 
" degree of subordination, which implies every 
" authority in the latter, essential to the prc- 
" servation of the whole ; and to the mainte- 
" nance of the relation between a Mother Coun^ 
*' try and her Colonics." And the same author 
admits, that this constitutional right is not li- 
mited by any known or general boundaries ; but 
depends upon the nature of the particular cir- 
cumstances that may call for its exertion. " To 
" ascertain (says he) ** the various contingen- 



♦ History of the West Indies, vol. ii. 361. .2. 
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^' ciefi, and circumstances, wherein, on the prin^ 
*' ciples stated, the British Legislature has, and 
'^ has not, a right to interpose, is perhaps im- 
^^ possible ; because circumstances may occur to 
■* render its interposition necessary which can-f 
^* not be foreseen;"* and he cit^s Govemor 
Pownall's opinion to the same eifect 

Upon such concessions, unwilling and sparing 
though they are, the right of Parliamentary in-i 
terposition to refonn the system of slavery^ can- 
not well be denied ; for first, we have in this case 
an enjergency of no trivial kind ; and such as 
might \ye\\ justify the exercise of a superintend-: 
ing power resei'^ed for difficult and extraordi- 
nary occasions. If to redress the wrongs, or me- 
liorate the deplorable condition, of seven-eighths 
of his Majesty's subjects in the Sugar Colonies, 
when bpth reason and experience demonstrate 
they have no relief to expect from the Assem- 
blies, and when 4;heir hard lot is not without some 
colour of reason ascribed to Parliament itself f 
\>c not a purpose weighty and necessary enough 

to 

^ HUtoiy of the West Indiesj vol. ii. 365. 

t Of the legislative sanction given by Great Britain t^ 
the slave trade the anti- abolitionists have made great use ; 
and it has been hastily inferred that the bondage of the Co- 
lonies has received the stamp of the same authority ; but the 
fact seems to be, that Parliament till the present aera, never 
enquired into what state the African exiles of which it autho- 
rised 
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to justify such an interposition, I am at a loss 
to fancy any circumstances that would in this 
view sanction the exercise of this acknowledged 
extraordinaiy power. If this be not really 
^' dignus vindice nodus," let a. stronger case be 
defined. But secondly, here is also a case in 
which the Mother Country has herself a most 
important and direct interest, in the proposed 
subject of legislation ; and not only so, but to 
use Mr. Edwards's words, the reformation in 
<]uc5tion is become necessary " to the preserva*- 
^iou of the whole common interest," and to 
the " maintenance of that relation" which sub- 
sists between Great Britain and these Colonies : 
for that his Majesty's sovereignty over them is 
endangered by the present condition of the 
slaves, in consequence of the new situation of the 
French Colonies, has I trast been demonstrated ; 
nor is it less clear that the Mother Country has 
an interest in correcting abuses of which the 
effects must fall with a most grievous pressure 

rised the deportation, were carried. From the colonial acts 
pf assembly no such information could be obtained ; for how. 
ever surprising it may appear, no positive law has introduced 
pr defined this strange and unprecedented relation between 
master and slave ; but its legality wholly rests, in all the Co- 
lonies I am acquainted with, on a kind of lex non scripta, or 
custom, founded in the rudest period of their history, by the 
•jvarbarous Buccaneers who first settled the oldest of our West 
Lidia Islands. 

on 
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OD the revenue and defensive resources of the 
empire. 

• Indeed Sir, when I regard the force of the 
latter consideration, it ^eems hardly to be appre- 
hended tliat the objection I am combating viil 
ever again be advanced ; for surely the experi- 
ence of the late u'ar lias sufrleiently proved, had 
h been doubtful before, thnt of a bad interior 
lystem in our Colonies the penalties must chiefly 
lie bt>rne by thobe ulio arc represented in the 
Im[)criHl Paiiiamcnt. What, during the late ar* 
duous contest^ or at least after its two first cam- 
paigns,, so fatally diverted our efforts from £u- 
fopeau to trans- Atlantic War, but the insecurity 
of our West India Islands ? And bv what iixre 
they chiefly endangered but their own bad inte- 
rior policy ? There was I admit conflagration in 
their neighbourhood, but the peril chiefly arose 
from their own combustible texture. Except a 
few miserable privateers, a hostile flag was scarcely 
to be seen in their seas; and the governments of 
the Trench Colonics were not in circumstances 
to attempt invasion on any but the minutest scale. 
If a few boats fiill of negroes were sent by Hugues 
to Domini'iiie, St. Vincents and Grenada, that 
vy.-j t.]jc iitnK»t extent of his oflTensive efforts; and 
A et, wliat an rnornioiis diversion of British force 
was long produced hy them ! With bow mucli 
of our bra\<*st hloori, not indeed shed by tlie 

sword, but fatally polluted by disease, -were 

these 
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these totitetnptible spvks extin^ished ! Had 
hot the great rritas of the people in our Islands 
been in a state that predudcd all hope of fidelity, 
the smallest of those cblonies might have bidden 
defiance to siich feeble powers of invasion as the 
enemy possessed. 

Nor can it be said, that this was a peculiar 
situation not likely to recur ; unless all the prc- 
tnises opened in a former part of this address 
can be denied; or unless it can be demonstrated 
that the infant Hercules of negro liberty will 
be effectually slaughtered in his cradle. On the 
icontrar}'^, it has been proved that the weakness 
of our oM'n Colonial system, is likely to be con* 
trasted by hostile energies still more powerful in 
^very future war. 

Should then Sir, this essential right of legisla- 
tion be still denied ; should none of the other 
considerations I have urged, suffice to silence 
self-interested objectors, I would produce to 
them the enormous returns of mortality in our 
fleets and armies ; with the equally enormous ad- 
eounts of West India expenditure; and bid 
them read there the title deeds of this Parlia- 
mentary authority. If more were still wanting, 
I would request them to read the St. Vincent and 
Crrenada Loan Acts, now recently renewed, and 
to calculate how much must be ultimately lost 
to the nation, and how much was added to the 
|>ublic burthenSj by raising at a most critical 

and 
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^' Cies, and circumstances, wherein, on the prin-« 
*' ciples stated, the British Legislature has, and 
•' has not, a right to interpose, is perhaps im^ 
^' possible ; because circumstances may occur to 
•* render its interposition necessary which can-» 
^* not be foreseen;"* and he cites GovemoF 
Pownall's qpinion to the same effect. 

Upon such concessions, unwilling and sparing 
though they are, the right of Parliamentary in-i 
terposition to rpfonn the system of slaverj% can- 
not well be denied ; for first, we have in this case 
an eniergency of no trivial kind ; and such as 
might M'cll justify the exercise of a superintends 
ing power reserved for difficult and extraordi- 
nary occasions. If to redress the wrongs, or me-r 
liorate the dpplorable condition, of seven-eighths 
of his Majesty's subjects in the Sugar Colonies, 
when bpth reason and experience demonstrate 
they have no relief to expect from the Assem- 
blies, and when 4:heir hard lot is not without some 
colour of reason ascribed to Parliament itself f 
|)enot a purpose weighty and necessary enough 

^ Hiistory of the West Indiesj vol. ii. 365* 

f Of this Legiilative sanction given by Great Britain t^ 
the slave trade the anti-abolitionists have made great use ; 
and it has been hastily inferred that the bondage of the Co- 
lonies has received the stamp of the same authority ; but the 
fact seems to be, that Parliament till the present aera, never 
enquired into what state the African exiles of which it autho. 

rised 
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to justify such an interposition, I am at a loss 
to fancy any circumstances that would in this 
view sanction the exercise of this acknowledged 
extraordinary power. If this be not really 
^' dignus vindice nodus/' let aj^tronger case be 
defined. But secondly, here is also a case in 
which the Mother Country has herself a most 
important and direct interest, in the proposed 
subject of legislation ; and not only so, but to 
use Mr. Edwards's words, the reformation in 
question is become necessary " to the preserva** 
tiou of the whole common interest," and to 
the " maintenance of that relation" which sub- 
sists between Great Britain and these Colonies : 
for that his Majesty's sovereignty over them is 
endangered by the present condition of the 
slaves, in consequence of the new situation of the 
French Colonies, has I trust been demonstrated ; 
nor is it less clear that the Mother Country has 
an interest in correcting abuses of which the 
effects must fall with a most grievous pressure 

rlsed the deportation, were carried. From the colonial acts 
pf asseipbly no such information could be obtained ; for how. 
ever surprising it may appear, no positive law has introduced 
pr defined this strange and unprecedented relation betweeji 
master and slave ; but its legality wholly rests, in all the Co- 
lonies I am acquainted with, on a kind of lex non scripta, or 
custom, founded in the rudest period of their history, by the 
-barbarous Buccaneers who first settled the oldest of our West 
Ifldia Islands. 

on 
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the slave against tlie severity of the worst cf 
owners; much less to guard hiift agalast dipse 
more general anjA important suf}ering3, to which 
his absolute dependence, especially upon an ava« 
licious or indigent master, obviously subjected 
)um> in the articles of labour and food. 

Yet thie slav(^ have been by no means forgot^ 
ten by these local legislature. You will find 
^em on the contrary to liave been a very fre-* 
quent subject of attention: but Mhere their 
name occurs in the outset of a section, you will 
he sure to find stripes or death at the end of it 

That these popr bondsmen stood not in need 
of laws to protect, as well as to punish them, will 
hardly be supposed, even by the least considerate. 
The recent laws of many of the Islands would 
alone serve to prove incontestably the reverse. 
For since the subject of West India slavery has 
been brought so much mider the notice of the 
English publicy and of Farliamcnt, Acts of As- 
sembly have been passed, professing to control 
in some very essential points, especially in regard 
to the measure of food and of labour, the master s 
before unlimited discretion. 

Bat while such laws manifest the grossness of 
former neglect, I am soriy to say that tliey prove 
no genuine change of character in the colonial 
leg^latures. For no man possessed of the small^ 
est knowledge of tlie subject, can consider them, 
without perceiving not only their utter inade^ 

quac^ 
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quacy to the ends proposed, but tlie impossibility 
that their provisions, such as they iii geneiul arr, 
can be enforced. What their effects in Jamaica 
have been indeed, I know not from any direct in- 
formation : but ana authoiised to affirm, that at 
the Leeward Islands at least, these new Actd 
lare a mere dead letter ; and that not as instance 
has occurred, in those Islands liitherto, of any 
attempt to enforce them. I should be much 
-surprised to see the record of a single convic-^ 
tion upon them produced from any part of th« 
West Indies; and if that cannot be done, severat 
3'ears after the enactment of such novel laws, and 
upon so extensive a subject, the couclusioa it 
sufficiently obvious. 

Should Parliament diecline the exercise of 9, 
concuiTcnt legislation from confidence in thes6 
Assemblies, it would form a strong contrast with 
its jealousy of them in other cases ; where the 
i;ause of distrust is less weighty. Whjpn the co- 
lonial purse of the Crown, or the interests of 
navigation, are concerned, there has not been 
left to them even a concurrent power, of making 
Jaws for their own interaal government. 

Various, and* formidable, are the |K>wers to be 
exercised in the colonies by naval and revenue 
Officers under many acts of parliament: and 
they are not rarely of a kind that seems pecu* 
Jiarly to require the reo-ulation or control of 

some 
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some authority nearer than Europe* yet by 
Stat 7. & 8. Will. III. Cap. 22. Sec. 9. "all laws, 
" by-laws, usages, or customs in the colonies, 
^ against the provisions of that or any other aet 
" of parliament extending to them" are ex- 
pressly declared to be void. Nay more, the ex- 
ecution of these laws is not entrusted to tlie ordi- 
nary courts of the colony, formed upon the model 
of those at Westminster, and proceeding by a 
course known to the constitution of England ; 
but the jurisdiction is given-'to courts of admi- 
ralty ; in which a single judge, appointed by the 
Crown, and holding his office at the royal will, 
decides both on the law and the fact without the 
intervention of a jury f- 

What Sir, is the reason, or the apology, for such 
an exclusive legislature in these cases; exercised 
as it has been without complaint, in a variety of 
cases, even since the repealof the Declaratory Act, 
and aided by such an inroad upon general British 
privileges ? Distrust of the Assemblies ; and of 
the ordinary courts and juries of these Islands ; 
on account of thtir particular interests^ and on 
acconnt of their prejudices against those whole- 
some restraints on their trade, which the parent 

♦ See IS. and 14. Car. 11. Cap. 1 1, ind 7. and 8. Will. III. 
Cap. 22. Sec. e>. 

+ See Stat. 2«. and 23. Car.JI. Cap. 26, Sec. 1 2. 4 Geo. III. 
Cap. 15, Sec. 41. 

State 
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state for the common benefit thinks necessary 
to maintain. 

Such power is exercised without scruple from 
regard to tl^e public revenue, or even to the 
private merchants of this country; as in the 
Stat. 5. Geo. II. cap. 7^ which for the easier re- 
covery of debts in the colonies due to indivir 
duals here, makes an ex parte affidavit sent ffom 
England, equivalent in their courts to a viva voce 
examination of witnesses between the parties *. 

But 

* This Statute also provided that lands and other real 
estate and negroes in the colonies should be liable to the siin« • 
pk contract debts of the owner, and might be taken in execu* 
tion and sold in the same manner as personal estates* Upon 
rthe injustice and cruelty of these provisions in respect of the 
•laves, Mr. B. Edwards took occasion in his History of Ja- 
maica, to remark very strongly, and to arraign the aboli* 
tionists of inconsistency and want of feeling in not moving 
for their repeal in parliament. The negroes, he observed, were 
Habk to be dragged from the estate on which they and their fii« 
miUes were established, and from all those little sources of com« 
fort dependent on the soil, which good conduct and industry- 
might have obtained for them ; to be separated from their 
wives and children ; to be sold to a stranger ; perhaps carried 
into' a* foreign land to end a miserable existence': and to 
be thus persecuted because / the master was unfortunate ! fse^ 
$he njery pathetic paisage in his History of the West Indies^ 
voL if. cap. 4. page 154. J He adds ** that the hard case is 
<^ one that occurs in practice every day : that the stsitute 
" was disgraceful to the national character and to humaJ 
^ nity and that it ought to be repealed ; and suggests, that thne 
^ negroes ought to be attached to the land and sold with it." ' 

i, Upon 
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Silt wtucn the reformation of a rank and invete- 
rate system of evils, built up and cherished by 

the 

Upon these priociples^ Mr. Edwards, in the year 1797^ 
brought into parliament, a bill which passed into a lam 
(see 57. Geo. III. cap. 119.) with no small eclat to West ladia 
bomtnity ; and discredit to the comparative negligence of aboli^ 
lUuiists^ And how did this benevolent measure remedy the 
«vil? Wkj bj regaling the Statute 5. G^tf. II. Cap. 7. as to 
the NSCRoySj but Ua'vingjt in force as to the land. i. t. 7*9. 
frenjent the negroes from being torn from the eytate they belong. 
tOf the estate alone is to change masters ; and they can no longer 
te sold along with it, as was notoriously the former course of 
proceeding when plantation negroes were sold under execution^ 
at law ! ! I They must therefore not only quit their hous^j^ 
provision grounds, and other local comforts, with such of thei^ 
wives and children as belong to neighbouring esitates ; but mutt 
follow the fortunes of ap insolvent master, who has no longer an 
estate on which to place them ; and who must consequently eithe;: 
Jiire them out to a stranger, a plan peculiarly hostile to theic 
welfare ; or transport them to settle new lands in some foreign 
territory, and divide them from all the objects of t)ieir early 
attachments for ever ! ! 

Such is th^ humanity and wisdom of this boasted Act ! tlyt 
single boon of parliament to 4 hajdcss race to whose industry, 
the nation owes so much^ and who have such strong claims on 
legislative protection ! ! ! But let the English reader be re. 
}leved ! No harm I can assure him has been actually done by 
' this Statute; w^ich is so strangely at variance with it^ 
own principle. The truth is, that long prior to the Act 
f. Geo. II. the local laws of every West India colony we then 
possessed, had made slaves liable to executions at law ; and 
that not generally, or with the land, but expressly in pri^ 
Mty to the plantation and other real estate of the owner to 

whom 
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I3ie Colonial Assemblies themselves ; a refonna- 
tion which so many motives of justice, huma^ 

nityi 

vliora they belonged e and in evory Island that we have se» 
paired since that Statute was made^ Acts of Assembly have been 
passed^ adopting in this respect the bws of the plder ccdoniel* 
By their express provisions^ and by the very words of their 
writ of execution, land cannot be seized or sold, but in default 
of slaves of value enoiigh to satisfy the debt: so that the bar* 
barous consequences pointed out by Mr. B« Edwards would 
uniformly arise, were it not that the natural progress of in* 
solvency among planters, provides a security against them. 
Fortunately, long before an estate is uken in execution, tht 
]i^nd and slaves are generally deeply mortgaged together, an4 
the equity of redemption of both is :sold in such cas^, in one 
lot, to' preserve the rights of the mortgagee ; who is alto 
commonly in possession before a sale under an execution takes 
place ; and as commpnly is himself the purchaser of the eqoitf 
of redemption. 

The truth therefore is^ that though >^est India estates are 
vtiy frequently sold by executions at law, the cruel effects 
poin^ted out by Mr. EdwarcU are by no means so frequent at 
^ represented when he was thut loading the British Farlia* 
ment with the sins of the It^sular legislatures* 
. I ought in justice to that writer, who I am sorry to find it 
now removed from the lists of ^uman controversy, to observe^ 
that he has himself, in page 153 of the book last cited, ad^ 
pnitted the grievance in question not to have been originalfy 
created by parliament; but I wish he had been more explicitt 
fnd thewn that existing Acts of Assembly were in truth the 
only operative laws on the subject. I lament that he is not 
now living, to contradict or admit the assertion '^ that not* 
withstanding his strong reprobation of this part of the Insular 

law^ 
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oity, and sound policy, demand from us, is 
in question ; Parliament, far from claip)ing. t)ie 
fple authority, is to forego, it seems, even the 
exercise of a concurrent power; and on the 
prayer of the poor negroes for that interposition 
which is their only hope, is to say to these 
Assemblies 



•*' Come cousin Angelo, 



'* In this I'll be impartial, be you, judge 
*' Of your own cauac 1 1 '* 

If the Insular Assemblies even had the best 
inclination, to reform the interior system, they 
are not independent enough of die popular 
voice, in those small communities in the bosoms 
whereof they sit, to do their duty in this very 
important branch of legislation. Could a ma- 
jority of enlightened men exempt from those 
prejudices by which ancient and general abuses 
are supported, be found in those, representa- 

law, and the g;enerd assent given to his opinions by the Welt 
India interest in Parliament, while his bill was in itsprogreta^ 
iiot one of those Acts of Assembly has yet been reptmled or esU 
fere J. That executions at law are not rarely a source of ex. 
treme injustice and cruelty to the human objects of sale; is 
tndeniable ; though not so often in the case of plantation slaves 
as Mr. Edwards supposed ; but in general there is a much 
greater calamity incident to their unhappy state than being 
sold from an insolvent master ; and West Indians will fisel the 
force of my meaning, when I add « it is the not hting told tomo 
tnouflf%*^ 

tive 
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ti ve bodies ; yet no man I am sure who knowir the 
West Indies, or who has peinised the volume of 
human nature any where, will suppose the con* 
stituents in general, much less the general body 
of free inhabitants, to be of the same charao* 
ter. Speaking from experience, I hesitate not 
to affirm, that there is on the contrary as strong 
vehement and obstinate a popular attachment t6 
all the extreme powers of the master in the West 
Indies, as the most free and high-spirited peo-i 
pie in Europe ever manifested for their ancient 
constitutional rights. 

When therefore it is considered how closely in 
these small societies, an Assembly man must 
be drawn into contact with his electors, and 
the free colonists at large ; and how the mo-r 
mentous difference of complexion has thero 
eclipsed almost every other distinction, placing 
all white men not in servile situations, nearly 
upon a par, the difficulty of such legislators 
effisctually opposing themselves to the sense of 
the multitude, will be pretty apparent. That 
they should attempt to do so, it would be vain to 
expect ; that they should have courage to per^ 
severe, is still more hopeless. 

To such mere pretextsf of reformation as the ve^ 
cent laws to which I have alluded, little indeed, 
if any, popular opposition may have been raised ; 
for their want of practical force, as well as their 
utility in answering a certain purpose in this 

Countr}", 
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(titmntry, '^bs pt^y generally understood ; and 
masters knew that they might laugh at the rod 
without a hand with which they were menaced, 
even had it not been a rod of feathers. But should 
the Assemblies begin in earnest to control the 
authority of the master, and improve the con<* 
dition of the slave, by provisions really operative, 
and sanctions, of which the strength should be 
proportioned to the difficulties of bringing them 
home to offenders ; I know enough of West In- 
dia communities to affirm that the law-makers 
would stand in need of the firmness of martyrs, 
and would possibly have to meet their fate. 

But the Assemblies will never put the tem- 
per of their constituents to so severe a trial. 
They are themselves masters ; and the ulcer will 
b^ tenderly touched, when the incision knife is 
in the hand of the patient. 

The foundation then, Sir, on which alone I 
deem it praicticable to build the future security 
of the sugar Colonies, is that of meliorating the 
condition of the great mass of the people, and 
converting them from dangerous enemies into 
defenders, and this is only to be done by the ex- 
ercise of the Legislative Authority of Parliament. 
If through mistaken principles, of policy, or de- 
ference for an active and powerful party, that 
right, and let me also call it that duty, shall be 
still neglected, the slave system will continue to 
be a source of internal weakness and danger till 

revolution 
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revolution or foreign conquest becoidae tbd wefi 
merited result 

Till Parliament ishaU resolvfe to enter upon 
this great and necessary work, it would be vaiil 
ib propose specific plans either of interior defence 
or reformation ; as they would certainly either 
hot be adopted hy the Assemblies^ or Ipse 
adopted only in such an elusory manna* as tO 
frustrate the intended effect. The preceding 
general hints therefore are the whole that I shistll 
for the present offer to your attention. When an 
fefficient moving power shall be obtained^ it will 
be time enough to consider how the parts of the 
hiachine may be best constructed and applied. 



.<-j^ 



There remains one very impot'tant and leading 
object of this address> to which I have hitherto 
forborn to advert. 

To the West India possessions of Great Bri- 
tain the Peace has now made a great and 
very valuable addition. The large and fer* 
tile Island of Trinidada) an Island c(Mnp?is« 
ing perhaps 1500 square miles of the richest 
territory between the tropics, has been added to 
the crown of the United Kingdoms* 

" Wh5i,t a mine of wealth has Spanish indo- 
'^ lence left unopened in this luxuriant soil, of 
** which scarcely a thousandth part perhaps has 

''yet 
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' yet been put in tillage^ nor one acre in a hun^ 

* drcd yet granted from the crown !* What 
' large sums may be raised by the sale of tliese- 
' lands ! and what great additions made by their 
' future produce to our imports and revenue ! 
^ Let Trinidada only be placed on the same 

* footing, in point of constitution and laws, with 

* our other West India Colonies, and her ports 

* be open to the slave trade ; and British enter- 
^ prise will soon realise these golden prospects. 
^ The uncleared lands will be purchased at high 
^ prices, by eager competitors; they will soon 
' be disencumbered of their timber, thrown open 
' to the sun, and broken by the hoe ; the sugar 

* cane will speedily cover with its most luxu- 
' riant growth the whole surface of the Island ; 

* and the produce will equal, if not exceed, 
^ the most abundant crops of Jamaica !" 

Such are the dreams of avarice, and such al- 
ready has been the language which she has insi- 
nuated not only into the public mind, but I doubt 
not also still more assiduously, into your ot^ti pri* 

* I have taken tome pains to obtain accurate accounts of 
the extent both of the settled and unsettled lands of Trinidada, 
and the present state of its population and produce ; but have 
found it very difficult to procure such information as might be 
depended upon. Since official accounts of all those particulars 
are very soon to be laid before Parliament and, will no doubt 
speedily be published, I forbear to offer the less satisfactory 
results of private enqdiries. 

vate 
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vate ear. But from the delusions of these wizard 
scenes, let the considerations here set before 
you be your safeguard ; for if they have any 
force, those gaudy prospects have no more reality, 
than the verdant fields which tempt the feverish 
patient in a calenture to plunge into the ocean. 

That you have the means of immediately 
opening a new slave Colony of great agricul- 
tural- capacity, is indeed true ; nor can it be de- 
nied that commercial enterprise would proba- 
bly make rapid advances in its settlement* 
Open the flood-gates of the Guinea market 
upon this new soil, and it will soon be satu- 
rated with many millions of British capital 
spent in improvements ; but before you plknt, 
it is prudent to enquire who is likely to reap 
the harvest. Before any proportionate returns 
for this great capital can be expected, the pe- 
rilous crisis which we have been contemplating^ 
will most probably arrive ; and then if your old 
Colonies are to be in jeopardy, let us enquire 
what better security will you have in the new ?■ 

Wherever negro bondage is planted, interior 
danger and imbecility must inevitably take 
root with it; and grow with its growth ; but 
this must more especially be the case, where an 
extensive Island is rapidly peopled with new ne- 
groes from Africa ; because, it is an admitted 
fact, that such negroes are far more prone to in- 
surrection thanHhe Creole slave, who ii subdued 

by 
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fcyeducation tohis degraded state, and is rendered 
by habit less intolerant of the yoke ; because also^ 
numbers, and a wide range of territory, give con- 
fidence to the spirit of revolt ; and because, the 
dreadful mortality, ever attendant on the clearing 
of new lands between the tropics, must form one 
great additional subject of discontent When it is 
considered that no Island comparable in magni-* 
tude to Trinadada, has yet been settled with the 
jrapidity which from the present extent of credit, 
and prevalence of West India speculation^ may 
in this case be expected, these interior sources of 
weakness and insecurity seem likely to be great 
there beyond all former precedent. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the shock to commercial cre-» 
dit from the loss of such a Colony, would be 
dangerous, in proportion to the recency and 
magnitude of the speculations of which it had 
been the field. 

If we look to the exterior sources of danger, 
we shall find that Trinidada will be exposed 
beyond mast of our other Islands to inva^ 
sion; while in the case supposed, it would pre- 
sent the strongest attractions to an enemy. It 
has the important disadvantage in a belligerent 
view, of being situated to leeward of Cayennes 
and of all the Dutch Settlements on the Con-* 
tinent, within a short distance from the former^ 
and still nearer to all the latter; and is sepa^* 
rated on the South only by a narrow straight^ 

from 
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from the Spanish main; while Tobago, art Island 
now restored to the Republic, lies close to its 
opposite shore. By Colonies therefore either of 
France, or of Powers dependent upon France, thid 
Island is in a manner surrounded, and froni 
thence at all times accessible. 

The situation in respect of those powers 
strongly resembles that of Great Britain itself 
since the late conquests of France ; but to im- 
prove the likeness, we must suppose that power, 
or her dependents, possessed not only of the 
whale coast of the northern ocean, to the fur- 
thest extremity of Norway, but also of Ireland ; 
and the wind pei-petually to blow from the 
greater part of those shores upon our own. 
The case of Trinidada would even be one of stiU 
greater exposure; because the defensive resources 
of Great Britain are chiefly internal, and her 
fleet might be easily collected on the coast which 
she would have to guard; whereas Trinidada 
could scarcely rely on the timely aid of any 
other military or naval force, than that which 
might be at all times appropHated to the object 
of its single defence, and which might be taken 
out-of the general scale of West India war for the 
purpose. We have restored Martinico ; and long 
before ships could turn up to the gulph of Paria, 
with reinforcements from the Leeward Island 
station, the issue of invasion must be decided. 
. It is however from the new political circimi- 

stances 
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stances of (he French Colonies that these geo-« 
graphical ones would derive their most formid- 
able importance. We have seen tliat Cayenne is 
one of the settlements in which revolution has: 
given to France a negro army, together with 
other advantages quite incalculable when opposed 
4o our own wretched colonial system, unless 
counter-revolution shall have reversed the free 
condition of the people. She must, it has beea 
further shewn, if unwise enough even to abandon 
a reformation so useful and so wholly innoxious 
as has been effected in this Colony, become very 
formidable to a hostile neighbour by the great 
military estabhshment which will be necessary to 
enforce and maintain submission; and which, 
however inefFecual to secure permanently do- 
mestic peace, will be a ready weapon of offence, 
against an enemy that lies at the threshold. 

While either the energies of negro freedom, 
or a force equal to its permanent subversion, 
will continually threaten from this quarter ; thd 
great extension of the limits of Frencfi Guyana, 
by the late cession of Portugal, if not relin-» 
quished by the Republic, will by enlarging the 
population and the defensive establishments of 
the province, increase the power of annoy*^ 
ance. But should France still want a force 
adequate to the conquest of Trinidada, she 
would have auxiliaries enough at hand. From 
the Dutch garrisons of Surinam, Demerara, 

Berbic^ 



Bfcrbice, and Isequibo, draughts would hardly 
be refused at the instance of the Great Nation^ 
for an object which forty-eight hours might ac- 
complish. Nor is it probable that the govern- 
ment of the Caraccas, would inflexibly deny its 
assistance, in an enterprise from which Spain 
might obtain revenge, if not restitution. 

I entreat you, Sir, to weigh well these con- 
siderations, and those offered in my former let- 
ters, before you suffer twenty or thirty millions of 
British capital to rush into the soil of Trini- 
dada, and tempt the cupidity of Fmnce *. To 
foimdanew slave Colony in .that neighbour- 
hood, seems to me scarcely less irrational, than 
it would be to build a town near the crater of 
Vesuvius. 

If the wealth of this country be so redundant, 
that a waste like this is desirable for its own 
sake, . like a hemorrhage to a plethoric patient ; 
or the Slave Trade so hallowed a business, as to 
be followed like loyalty or devotion, for its own 
Sake, "whether we win or lose the game," yet 
Sir I conjure you to pause in this case for the" 
sake of our old sugar Colonies* 

And here I call upon the planters of Jamaica^ 
and the other Islands, though to some of the 

* Tiis will hardly appear an excessive estlmatei if it be 
true that above }8 mUlions were laid out by British subjects 
in Dutch Guyana, while we held it by the short and uncertain 
tenure of the sword. 

principles 
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principles professed in this address they may be 
reasonably supposed inimical, to join in the 
deprecating a measure to them so pernicious 
and fatal, as the immediate settlement of this 
large Island upon the system hitherto pursued* 

I here resort not to arguments, which howw 
ever specious, and however sound, I know will 
never induce them to coalesce with any oppo<t 
sition to the Slave Trade. No possible advance 
in the price of negro», or depreciation of West 
India produce, are to them evils half so unwel-f 
cdme, as the slightest victory the friends of 
Africa might gain upon abolition principles ; as 
was sufficiently witnessed by their silent acquis 
escence in some late measures of government, 
While they strenuously and successfully op^ 
posed a suppression of this commerce upon m 
almost exhausted part of the coast of Africa, 
from which they admitted the supply to be an 
object of no moment, they saw without an 
audible murmur, three-fourths of the whole ex* 
isting Slave Trade of this country poured into 
the conquered Colonies, to open new lands there 
upon British account, and raise by their future 
produce a powerful rivalship in the sugar and 
cotton markets of Europe. 

Against prejudices like these Sir, I know it 
would be vain to contend. I would as soon un- 
dertake to convince the dealers in the Slave 
Trade and their advocates, that the particular 

interests 
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interests of Livjerpool should yield when op^ 
posed to those of the empire at large. But I 
conjure the planters to considery that it is pos^ 
fiible a crisis may have arrived, when the preser- 
vation of their estate3i or at least of the British 
pharacter of their estates, may depend upon 
^uch a change of system as unluckily falls in 
with the odious views of abolitionists; and 
poolly to enquire, whether the present be i^ot 
§uch a crisis. 

Tkey well know how to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of defensive West India war, in circum- 
stances like those in which we are likely soon to be 
placed* Making eyei^ every allowance which 
their most flattering hopes can suggest, for a 
possible aggravation of the approaching dan- 
gers in the views I have laid before you, they 
must at least feel that the defence of our West 
In.dia dominions will in future be a most ar- 
fluouQ duty ; and they must know that the ef- 
forts of the nation, though great, cannot be 
unlimited. Let them therefore fairly weigh 
|;he effects of such a divei-sion of force as 
jnust arise from the importance and jgreat vul- 
nerability of Trinidada, if now to be settled 
}iy the Slave Trade. 

They need not to be told that a naval or mili- 
tary force at Jamaica would scarcely be any 
greater security to that distant windward Island, 
iJian the troops quartered at Colchester, or the 

ships 
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ships in ordinary at Portsmouth. Nor, though it 
may not be so obvious to European ideas, would 
the force stationed in the Leeward Islands be 
less incapable of bringing timely succour to pre* 
vent invasion or conquest. The course of the 
trade wind among those Islands, much more than 
their local proximity or distance, fixes the effects 
of their relative positions for the purposes of war. 

From the interposition of that great naval 
arsenal of France, Martinique, and of the now 
very powerful Colony of Guadaloupe, between 
our Leeward Island station and Trinidada, the 
necessity of maintaining distinct defensive 
establishments at both the latter might bie more 
clearly demonstrated. But it M'^ould be a waste 
of time to insist further upon propositions so 
clear, as that a force independent of all our 
other defensive establishments in the same quar- 
ter of the world, must be maintained in the 
gulph of Paria, proportionate to the importance 
of this new Island, and the danger of its si- 
tuation; and that this peculiar and necessary 
service must greatly impair tlie means by which 
the old 'Colonies might in the approaching 
crisis hope to be defended. 

Look back. Sir, on what has been formerly ob- 
served respecting the waste of life and of treasure 
in West India wars. Then while you contemplate 
the addition of this new branch of service, con- 
sider also its probable magnitude, from the great 
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extent of the Island, the facility of invasion, 
and the greatness of the hostile force hy which 
it will be surrounded. Reflect next, on the 
great sickliness, to which in common with all 
lands in that climate while under the process of 
clearing, this Island is undeniably subject, and 
to which its brave defenders would consequently 
in a high degree be exposed ; and then say, 
whether the suggestions of avarice are not con- 
trary to the dictates of sound policy, on this 
momentous occasion ! 

Should it after all be thought too much to 
desist finally from the extension of our cart- whip 
empire, and the enlargement of our once repu* 
diated Slave Trade, in the settlement of this new 
Colony, at least let the rash measure be post- 
poned. Let us wait till the storm shall have 
subsided before we send to sea a new and richly 
freighted bottom. 

If the produce of the sale of the Crown lands 
be a temptation which the national wisdom and 
justice cannot wholly resist, let avarice at least 
not ruin her own object by a foolish impe- 
tuosity. In any event of the Frentfh West 
India enterprise that can at all weaken the 
force of these remarks, the vacant lands will 
cestainly sell to much greater profit than at tlw 
present period, while negro freedom is yet un-' 
ftubdued, and immense negK^ armies uncon-* 
quexed and undisbanded* The alanuing pros ^ 
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lets I have set before you, will probably soon 
be brought nearer to the eye if real, ur dissi- 
pated if delusive. Does the Chief Consul really 
mean, as he promises, to maintain negro freedom 
at Guadaloupe and St. Domingo? His lirstmea- 
Burca tliere will probably prove that intention ; 
and then *ho will assert it to he prudent in 
Great Britain to found new Colonies of 
slaves? If on the contrary, his views liave been 
rightly delineated in tlie former part of this ad- 
dress, the resistance he may immediately expe- 
rience will possibly demonstrate in a short time 
the extreme difliculty of the enterprise; and 
prove to every thinking mind, that either his 
final defeat, or a compromise with negro liberty 
highly dangerous to our Colonies, or the main- 
tenance of enormous military establishments, 
to us, in a national view not less dangerous, 
must be the ultimate result : in cither of these 
cases, my practical conclusion must be abun- 
dantly clear. 

The only possible event which can make tlie 
plantingof the old system in this new soil, less 
than political phrenzy, is that of an easy, total, 
lasting, counter-revolution in those Colonies, by 
which the old bondage shall be there essentially 
and permanently restored. Of this result, the 
proof cannot, 1 admit, be so speedy j for the ut- 
most apparent success on the arrival of the ar- 
■Dsmuit, will aot,. as before remarked, be a sure 
advaocft 
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/vance towards the ultimate object, 
case therefore, it is true that you will have to wait 
till tljc drivers shall Imve resumed their former 
occupation, till labour shall, for a short period at 
least, have again been peaceably pursued under 
the coercing whip ; and above all, till the Repub- 
lic shall disband Iier negro armies, and reduce her 
European force in the Colonies, within limits 
approaching to the par of her former estab- 
lishments, and consistent with the safety of her 
neighbours. 

Even this longest term of suspense however 
might be patiently endured, if avarice would 
but fairly calculate t]\e improvements of the fii- 
ture proceeds of the sales of unsettled laixls, 
when an experiment so decisive, shall have proved 
the dreaded progress of negro emancipation to 
be for ever defeated. Mean time every substan- 
tial advance towards this consummation of the 
planter's wishes, will render tlie measure which I 
deprecate less indefensible in point of policy, 
and the sale of the Crown lauds less wasteful 

Let it not be for a moment understood, that 
to plead for mere delay, is the whole extent of 
my purpose ; or that I despair of a more en- 
larged and generous policy being successfully 
recommended to you, Sir, and to your col- 
leagues in administration. I liope the argu- 
ments which have been oiFered, and the stronger 
ipnes which might upon moral principles be ad- 
duced, 
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principles professed in this address they may be 
reasonably supposed inimicat, to join in the 
deprecating a measure to them so pernicious 
and fatal, as the immediate settlement of thi« 
large Island upon the system hitherto pursued. 

I here resort not to arguments, which how^ 
ever specious, and however sound, I know will 
never induce them to coalesce with any oppo* 
sition to the Slave Trade. No possible advance 
in the price of negroes, or depreciation of West 
India produce, are to them evils half so unweU 
cdme, as the slightest victory the friends of 
Africa might gain upon abolition principles ; aa 
was sufficiently witnessed by their silent acquis* 
escence in some late measures of government » 
While they strenuously and successfully op-» 
posed a suppression of this commerce upon au 
almost exhausted part of the coast of Africa, 
from which they admitted the supply to be an 
object of no moment, they saw without an 
audible murmur, three-fourths of the whole ex* 
isting Slave Trade of this country poured into 
the conquered Colonies, to open new lands there 
upon British account, and raise by their future 
produce a powerful rivalship in the sugar and 
cotton markets of Europe. 

Against prejudices like these Sir, I know it 
would be vain to contend. I would as soon un- 
dertake to convince the dealers in the Slave 
Trade and their Advocates, that the particular 

interests 
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interests qjf Livjerpool should yield when ap^ 
posed to those of the empire at large. But I 
conjure the planters to consider, that it is pos^ 
fiible a crisis may have arrived, when the preser- 
vation of their estate3i or at least of the British 
pharacter of their estates, may depend upon 
^uch a change of system as unluckily falls in 
with the odious views of abolitionists; and 
poolly to enquire, whether the present be 3>ot 
j^uch a crisis. 

They well know how to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of defensive West India war, in circum- 
stances like those in which we are likely soon to be 
placed* Making eyei^ every allowance which 
their most flattering hopes can suggest, for a 
possible aggravation of the approaching dan- 
gers in the views I have laid before you, they 
must at least feel that the defence of our West 
India dominions will in future be a most ar- 
duous duty ; and they must know that the ef- 
forts of the nation, though great, cannot be 
unlimited. Let them therefore fairly weigh 
|;he effects of such a divei-sion of force as 
jnust arise from the importance and great vul- 
nerability of Trinidada, if now to be settled 
})y the Slave Trade. 

They need not to be told that a naval or mili- 
tary force at Jamaica would scarcely be any 
greater security to that distant windward Island, 
$)ian the troops quartered at Colchester, or the 

ships 
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ships in ordinary at Portsmouth. Nor, though it 
may not be so obvious to European ideas, would 
the force stationed in the Leeward Islands be 
less incapable of bringing timely succour to pre* 
vent invasion or conquest. The course of the 
trade wind among those Islands, much more than 
their local proximity or distance, fixes the effects 
of their relative positions for the purposes of war. 

From the interposition of that great naval 
arsenal of France, Martinique, and of the now 
very powerful Colony of Guadaloupe, between 
our Leeward Island station and Trinidada, the 
necessity of maintaining distinct defensive 
establishments at both the latter might be more 
clearly demonstrated. But it would be a waste 
of time to insist further upon propositions so 
clear, as that a force independent of all our 
other defensive establishments in the same quar- 
ter of the world, must be maintained in the 
gulph of Paria, proportionate to the importance 
of this new Island, and the danger of its si- 
tuation; and that this peculiar and necessary 
service must greatly impair the means by which 
the old 'Colonies might in the approaching 
crisis hope to be defended. 

Look back. Sir, on what has been formerly ob- 
served respecting the waste of life and of treasure 
in West India wars. Then while you contemplate 
the addition of this new branch of service, con- 
sider also its probable magnitude, from the great 

extent 
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extent of the Island, the facility of invasion, 
and the greatness of the hostile force hy which 
it will be surrounded. Reflect next, on the 
great sickliness, to which in common with all 
lands in that climate while under the process of 
clearing, this Island is undeniably subject, and 
to which its brave defenders would consequently 
in a high degree be exposed ; and then say, 
whether the suggestions of avarice are not con«- 
trary to the dictates of sound policy, on this 
momentous occasion ! 

Should it after all be thought too much to 
desist finally from the extension of our cart-whi|> 
empire, and the enlargement of our once repu* 
diated Slave Trade, in the settlement of this new 
Colony, at least let the rash measure be post<« 
poned. Let us wait till the storm shall have 
subsided before we send to sea a new and richly 
freighted bottom. 

If the produce of the sale of the Crown lands 
be a temptation which the national wisdom and 
justice cannot wholly resist, let avarice at least 
not ruin her own object by a foolish impe- 
tuosity. In any event of the Frentfh West 
India enterprise that can at all weaken the 
force of these remarks, the vacant lands will 
cestainly sell to much greater profit than at tlw 
present period, M'hile negro freedom is yet un-* 
subdued, and immense negro armies uncon-* 
quered and undisbanded* The alarming pros ^ 

M pe.ct» 
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byeducation tohis degraded state, and is rcndfered 
by habit less intolerant of the yoke ; because also^ 
numbers^ and a wide range of territory, give con- 
fidence to the spirit of revolt ; and because thiS 
dreadful mortality, ever attendant on the clearing 
of new lands between the tropics, must form one 
great additional subject of discontent When it is 
considered that no Island comparable in magni-* 
tude to Trinadada, has yet been settled with the 
japidity which from the present extent of credit^ 
and prevalence of West India speculation^ may 
in this case be expected, these interior sources of 
weakness and insecurity seem likely to be great 
there beyond all former precedent. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the shock to commercial etc-* 
dit from the loss of such a Colony, would be 
dangerous, in proportion to the recency and 
magnitude of the speculations of which it had 
been the field. 

If we look to the exterior sources of danger, 
we shall find that Trinidada will be exposed 
beyond mast of our other Islands to inva^ 
sion; while in the case supposed, it would pre- 
sent the strongest attractions to an enemy. It 
has the important disadvantage in a belligerent 
view, of being situated to leeward of Cayenne^ 
and of all the Dutch Settlements on the Con-* 
tinent, within a short distance from the former^ 
and still nearer to all the latter; and is sepa-* 
rated on the South only by a narrow straight^ 

from 
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from the Spanish main; while Tobago, atir Island 
noAv restored to the Republic, lies close to its 
opposite shore. By Colonies therefore either of 
France, or of Powers dependent upon France, this 
Island is in a manner surrounded, and froni 
thence at all times accessible. 

The situation in respect of those powers 
strongly resembles that of Great Britain itself 
since the late conquests of France ; but to im« 
prove the likeness, we must suppose that power, 
or her dependents, possessed not only of the 
whale coast of the northern ocean, to the fur- 
thest extremity of Norway, but also of Ireland ; 
and the wind pei-petually to blow from the 
greater part of those shores upcm our own* 
The case of Trirddada would even be one of still 
greater exposure; because the defensive resources 
of Great Britain are chiefly internal, and her 
fleet might be easily collected on the coast which 
she would have to guard; whereas Trinidada 
could scarcely rely on the timely aid of any 
other military or naval force, than that which 
might be at all times 2q)propi'iated to the object 
of its single defence, and which might be taken 
©ut-of the general scale of West India war for the 
purpose. We have restored Mqirtinico ; and long 
before ships could turn up to the gulph of Paria, 
with reinforcements from the Leeward Island 
station, the issue of invasion must be decided. 
It is however from the new political circum* 

stances 
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byeducation tohis degraded state, and is rendl^red 
by habit less intolerant of the yoke ; because also^ 
numbers^ and a vide range of territory, give con- 
fidence to the spirit of revolt ; and because;, the 
dreadful mortality, ever attendant on the clearing 
of new lands between the tropics, must form one 
great additional subject of discontent When it is 
considered that no Island comparable in magni- 
tude to Trinadada, has yet been settled with the 
jrapidity which from the present extent of credit^ 
and prevalence of West India speculation^ may 
in this case be expected, these interior sources of 
weakness and insecurity seem likely to be great 
there beyond all former precedent Nor should it 
be forgotten that the shock to commercial cre<* 
dit from the loss of such a Colony, would be 
dangerous, in proportion to the recency and 
magnitude of the speculations of which it had 
been the field. 

If w^e look to the exterior sources of danger, 
we shall find that Trinidada will be exposed 
beyond most of our other Islands to inva^ 
sion; while in the case supposed, it would pre-* 
sent the strongest attractions to an enemy. It 
has the important disadvantage in a belligerent 
view, of being situated to leeward of Cayennes 
and of all the Dutch Settlements on the Con^ 
tinent, within a short distance from the former^ 
and still nearer to all the latter; and is sepa** 
rated on tlie South only by a narrow straight^ 
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from the Spanish main; while Tobago, avc Island 
now restored to the Republic, lies close to its 
opposite shore. By Colonies therefore either of 
France, or of Powers dependent upon France, this 
Island is in a manner surrounded, and froni 
thence at all times accessible. 

The situation in respect of those powers 
strongly resembles that of Great Britain itself 
since the late conquests of France ; but to im« 
prove the likeness, we must suppose that power, 
or her dependents, possessed not only of the 
whole coast of the northern ocean, to the fur- 
thest extremity of Norway, but also of Ireland ; 
and the wind pei-petually to blow . from the 
greater part of those shores upcm our own* 
The case of Trirddada would even be one of still 
greater exposure; because the defensive resources 
of Great Britain are chiefly internal, and her 
fleet might be easily collected on the coast which 
she would have to guard; whereas Trinidada 
could scarcely rely on the timely aid of any 
other military or naval force, than that which 
might be at all times 2q)propHated to the object 
of its single defence, and which might be taken 
out-of the general scale of West India war for the 
purpose. We have restored Martinico ; and long 
before ships could turn up to the gulph of Paria, 
with reinforcements from the Leeward Island 
station, the issue of invasion must be decided. 
It is however from the new political circum* 

stances 
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by habit less intolerant of the yoke ; because also^ 
numbers, and ia vide range of territory, give con- 
fidence to the spirit of revolt ; and because thci 
dreadful mortality, ever attendant on the clearing 
of new lands between the tropics, must form one 
great additional subject of discontent When it is 
considered that no Island comparable in magni- 
tude to Trinadada, has yet been settled with the 
jrapidity which from the present extent of credit^ 
and prevalence of West India speculation^ may 
in this case be expected, these interior sources of 
weakness and insecurity seem likely to be great 
there beyond all former precedent Nor should it 
be forgotten that the shock to commercial cre<* 
dit from the loss of such a Colony, would be 
dangerous, in proportion to the recency and 
magnitude of the speculations of which it had 
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from the Spanish main; while Tobago, atir Island 
now restored to the Republic, lies close to its 
opposite shore. By Colonies therefore either of 
France, or of Powers dependent upon France, this 
Island is in a manner surrounded, and froni 
thence at all times accessible. 

The situation in respect of those powers 
strongly resembles that of Great Britain itself 
since the late conquests of France ; but to im« 
prove the likeness, we must suppose that power, 
or her dependents, possessed not only of the 
whole coast of the northern ocean, to the fur- 
thest extremity of Norway, but also of Ireland ; 
and the wind pei-petually to blow from the 
greater part of those shores upcm our own* 
The case of Trirddada would even be one of still 
greater exposure; because the defensive resources 
of Great Britain are chiefly internal, and her 
fleet might be easily collected on the coast which 
she would have to guard; whereas Trinidada 
could scarcely rely on the timely aid of any 
other military or naval force, than that which 
might be at all times 2q)propriated to the object 
of its single defence, and which might be taken 
©ut of the general scale of West India war for the 
purpose. We have restored Mqirtinico ; and long 
before ships could turn up to the gulph of Paria^ 
with reinforcements from the Leeward Island 
station, the issue of invasion must be decided. 

It is however from the new political circum* 

stances 
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dark horison of Africa at least an evmmg 
ray— . 

♦ "Iflicscranibensaccicnditliimiiia YWper!** 

Alas ! how unreal have proved the prospectfr-so 
eloquently painted ! In that gloomy region not a 
star has yet risen, but it is profound and hope*^ 
less darkness still. 



^intempesta silet nox 



Semper, et obtentl densantur nocte ttnthtx. 

To recede from a generous purpose of refor- 
mation, is however far less reproachful to a 
great nation, than to enter upon new crimes 
of which she has felt and admitted the turpi- 
tude; and when the bounds of acknowledged 
and repented transgression are willingly en- 
larged beyond those limits which bad liabit has 
made it difficult to contract, it argues more 
than a want of virtuous energy ; it indicates a 
character rotten to the core, and in which the 
influence of moral sensibility is wholly sub-% 
verted. 

And shall a great nation like this, Sir, ex- 
pose itself to such foul reproach ! Shall Great 
Britain, after avowing the smart of an awaken* 
ed conscience, and promising like a poor Mag* 

* See Mr. Pitt's incomparable speech in the debate of 
April Sd, 179S. 

dalen 
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reform when relieved fr 
horrid necessity of sinning, relapse i 
deeper prostitution the moment a new ; 
tlcment is oflered ! ! Forbid it that sentiment 
to which may Englishmen never hecome in- 
sensible ! forbid it the sense of national dignity 
and virtue ! 

I For apostacy so infamous as such conduct 
Duld amount to, well might Englishmen blush; 
ir let it be remembered that it was not merely 
Y the votes of the Commons that the SIa%'e 
iadc was condemned : a vast majority of the 
ation at large anticipated by their declared 
opinions and their wishes, that solemn and 
righteous judgment: and by whom has the self- 
condemning sentence been reversed r Tlie Lords 
indeed have not given their concurrence; but 
even they have pronounced no different verdict 
on the evidence, upon which the solemn cause 
is still depending before them. If that House 
of Parliament has not echoed, at least it has not 
expressly negatived, the conclusions of the 
Commons, and the petitions of the people. 
Is there then to be found in history a pre- 
^cedent for national inconsistency so very base 
^■9 the opening a new Slave Colony by the 
^Kfrican ti-ade would at this juncture amount 
I^to ? Nations indeed have sometimes acted in- 
congruously enough with their professions and 
^voM'ed principles ; but it has generally, or al- 
ways. 
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byeducation tohls degraded state, and is rendered 
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dreadful mortality, ever attendant on the clearing 
of new lands between the tropics, must form one 
great additional subject of discontent When it id 
considered that no Island comparable in magni«« 
tude to Trinadada, has yet been settled with th^ 
jrapidity which from the present extent of credit, 
and prevalence of West India speculation^ may 
in this case be expected, these interior sources of 
weakness and insecurity seem likely to be great 
there beyond all former precedent. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the shock to commercial ere-* 
dit from the loss of such a Colony, would he 
dangerous, in proportion to the recency and 
magnitude of the speculations of which it had 
been the field. 

If we look to the exterior sources of danger, 
we shall find that Trinidada will be exposed 
beyond most of our other Islands to inva^ 
sion; while in the case supposed, it would pre-* 
sent the strongest attractions to an enemy. It 
has the important disadvantage in a belligerent 
view, of being situated to leeward of Cayenne^ 
and of all the Dutch Settlements on the Con-» 
tinent, within a short distance from the former^ 
and still nearer to all the latter ; and is sepa** 
rated on the South only by a narrow straight^ 

from 
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from the Spanish main; while Tobago, atir Island 
now restored to the Republic, lies close to its 
opposite shore. By Colonies therefore either of 
France, or of Powers dependent upon France, this 
Island is in a manner surrounded, and froni 
thence at all times accessible. 

The situation in respect of those powers 
strongly resembles that of Great Britain itself 
. since the late conquests of France ; but to im« 
prove the likeness, we must suppose that power, 
or her dependents, possessed not only of the 
whale coast of the northern ocean, to the fur- 
thest extremity of Norway, but also of Ireland ; 
and the wind pei-petually to blow, from the 
greater part of those shores upcm our own* 
The case of Trirddada would even be one of still 
greater exposure; because the defensive resources 
of Great Britain are chiefly internal, and her 
fleet might be easily collected on the coast which 
she would have to guard; whereas Trinidada 
could scarcely rely on the timely aid of any 
other military or naval force, than that which 
might be at all times 2q)propi'iated to the object 
of its single defence, and which might be taken 
©utof the general scale of West India war for the 
purpose. We have restored Mgirtinico ; and long 
before ships could turn up to the gulph of Paria, 
with reinforcements from the Leeward Island 
station, the issue of invasion must be decided. 

It is however from the new political circum* 

stances 
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tioti, by supposing for a moment that they could 
fall into such reproachful apostacy. Tliat they 
would if necessary vindicate the honour of il- 
lustrious talents by a far different conduct, and 
would be supported not only by the voice of 
Parliament, but of the nation at large, is I 
trust unquestionable. I would hope however 
that there will be found as well within the Ca- 
binet, as without, a perfect unanimity of opinion 
against a wanton and enormous enlargement of 
the Trade for the purpose in question, whatever 
differences may still subsist as to its immediate 
abolition. 



If the reasons which have been offered against 
the colonization of Trinidada in the accus- 
tomed West India mode, are not ail incon- 
clusive; if moral principles solemnly and repeat- 
edly recognized by one branch of the Legis- 
lature, and not disclaimed by the other, ought 
not to be needlessly and grossly violated ; or 
if all the serious prudential objections to that 
iniquitous project which have been here urged, 
are not too weak to forbid at least its immedi- 
ate adoption ; my argument imposes on me 
no necessity to go further, and to point out 
positive advantages that may be derived from 

this 
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this new Colony by an opposite mode of treat- 
ment. 

There are however great and extensive be- 
nefits, of an innocent and unobjectionable kind, 
which the nation may reap from this cession ; 
and I regret that the necessity of drawing to a 
conclusion prevents my no^Y speaking of them 
so fully and distinctly as they deserve. 

Of the commercial capacities of the Island 
something was lately said in Parliament, and their 
value was not exaggerated. 

That the deep and capacious Bay of Paria, 
. effectually guarded as it is by its well enclosed 
situation, if not also by its geographical place, 
from the peril of hurricanes,* will soon be 
the favourite resort of West India commerce, 
hardly admits of a doubt; and already experi-^ 
ence has begun in some degree to prove, that it 
will become a most useful and important entre-^ 
p6tj between the manufacturers of Great Bri-' 
tain, and the traders of Spanish America. 

To Trinidada, the Spaniards already resort with 
their dollars and rich native commodities, in 
order to purchase the cottons of Manches- 
ter, and other manufactures of this country, 
90 much in demand in their own. For these, 
they have been long accustomed to frequent 
with their small vessels the ports of the British 

* Hurricanes have never yet been known so far to the 
foathward. 

Islands^ 
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Islands, at a great distance from their own 
coasts, though admitted only hy connivance, 
contrary to our Acts of Parliament, as M-ell as 
to the laws of Spain. But they hare visited 
not British ports only: those of all other 
European nations who possessed any Settlement 
in the Charribbean seas, have partaken of the 
benefit ; and foreign manufactures have conse- 
quently in some degree supplanted our o\ni. 

In these commercial voyages, much was natu- 
rally added by the length of the passage to the 
degree of a danger most formidable in its kind ; 
perpetual imprisonment, and hard labour, as well 
as confiscation of property, being the penalties 
incurred under their own laws, by these adventu- 
rers when seized in the course of that illicit traf- 
fic : and this risque during the passage naturally 
diminished an intercourse, which it could not 
wholly suppress. Our own merchants tempted by 
the enormous profits they obtained, were some- 
times bold enough to embark in this trade and 
to supply the craving markets of the Spanish 
settlements in British vessels, at the peril of 
the same fearfiil consequences attendant on detec- 
tion and capture. The laxity of fiscal police in 
the interior of these settlements is so great, or 
the connivance of revenue officers there, from 
a sense of public necessity, so universal, that 
the danger incurred by the Spanish smugglers 
seems to be confined to the transport of the com- 

modities 
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modities by sea ; and therefore when that danger 
shall be materially abridged by the proximity of 
the foreign port with which they trade, the com- 
merce will probably soon and greatly increase. 

It is still more probable that almost all the scat- 
tered strq^ms of this lucrative, trade which 
have heretofore flowed from different points 
of the Spanish continent in the vicinity of Tri- 
nidada, to the English, French, Dutch, and 
Danish Charribbee Islands, will be collected to- 
gether by a channel so inviting as that which 
will now present itself in the Gulph of Paria, at 
only three miles distance from the main. 

I would not be understood as meaning to re- 
commend a species of commerce, interdicted by 
the law^s of the two countries between the sub- 
jects of which it obtains. WTiether wants the 
most urgent, and a necessity w-hich is no less 
than that of being clothed when naked, may 
excuse the Spanish colonists in breaking through 
the jealous and tyrannical restrictions of a royal 
ordinance, and whether also the British merchant 
is absolved from the duty of obeying an Act of 
Parliament when tlie officers of the Customs are 
officially instructed to dispense with it, * are 
questions which I am not bound to discuss. I 

• It is by instructions from the Board of Customs, that 
the British Ports in the .West Indies are open to this trade, 
contrary to the Acts of Navigation. 

speak 
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speak of what commerce may be expected at 
Trinidada, not of what ought to be allowed. 

Let me however digress so far, as to suggest 
that it would be honourable to your administra- 
tion to remove, if possible, these stumbling blocks 
out of the way of commercial morals ; and 
that the cession of Trinidada may perhaps fur- 
nish a fair opportunity of effecting it Spaiui 
conscious of her inability to prevent by any 
laws an intercourse to which there are on both 
$ides so great temptations, and to which our 
possession of the Gulph of Paria will now give 
new facilities ; may perhaps be disposed to pur- 
chase by a regulated permission of the trade, 
some conventional security against the evils of 
contraband dealings, and against other incon- 
veniencies which she may apprehcndin a political 
view, from our near approach to her continental 
possessions. As to the British laws which pro- 
hibit this commerce, their repeal has as I appre-* 
hend been prevented only by the fear of giving 
offence to the Court of Madrid. It would cer- 
tainly be indecent openly to legalize a trade 
with the subjects of any power contiary to its 
own prohibitions. 

Though the illicit and clandestine nature of 
this commerce Avould certainly contribute to 
the peculiar attractions of Trinidada, this port 
would have claims enough to secure to it also a 
decided preference, in the event of a more ge- 
neral 
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neral intercourse with the continent being le- 
galized by the government of Spain. 

But our new colony has other commercial ad- 
vantages of a novel and peculiar kind. If by 
vicinity to I-,aguayra, and tlie other ports of the 
province of Caraccas, it invites the commerce of 
the Spanish Colonies on the Main, it oiFers the 
same motive of preference to the colonists of 
Demerara, Berbice, Issequibo, and Surinam, 
which are all at a short distance to the windward, 
on the same rich continent. 

Of these settlements, restored by the late treaty 
to the Dutch Republic, the two former, if the 
national character of the chief inhabitants and 
proprietors were to constitute that of the soil, 
might be called British Colonies. By adventurers 
from the English Islands many of their finest 
plantations were owned before the war; and 
such extensive tracts of their uncleared lands 
have been purchased and settled by our fellow- 
subjects since the capture of those colonies, that 
the Dutch planters are probably inferior both 
in number and fortune to the British. 

What restrictions the policy of the European 
masters may impose on their reviving trade, it is 
not easy to foresee : but the want of capital and 
credit Mnll in all probability lead to an indul- 
gent system; and of whatever commercial inter- 
course they may allow to foreigners, their enter- 
prising British neighbours will be the first to- 

reap 
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r^ap the benefit Habit will consj)ire with mote 
rational grounds of preference, to recommend 
the manufactures of this country ; and unless 
very strange reverses take place, the British 
market, when the certainty and convenience 
of its returns are taken into account, will pro- 
bably be long the most eligil)Ie destination 
for the consignment of West India products. 
This double inducement, under a government 
professing to be popular, will either bend the 
law to the general convenience, or make the 
general convenience too strong for the law; 
and in either event, Trinidada may be expected 
to become a warehouse for the supply of these 
flourishing settlements with the merchandize of 
Europe ; and for the reception of their produce 
in return. 

Hither also, the exports from the United 
States of America ultimately destined for the 
supply of the colonies on the Main, will natu- 
rally find their way; especially during the hur- 
ricane season, or when from the crops being 
over, or from a temporary glut of such commo- 
dities, immediate returns are not to be expected 
from the place of final destination. Here, as in a 
secure and convenient magazine, those essential 
supplies M ill be deposited, as of late years they 
were for the use of our own Islands at StEusta- 
tius ; and the merchant of Trinidada will either 
receive a middle profit, or a factor's commis- 
sion. 
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sion, from the exporter of North America on the 
one hand, and theplanterofGuyanaon the other. 
From these considerations, which might 
be much further extended, this settlement will 
probably become an emporium of Western 
commerce, superior to any that has yet been« 
seen between the tropics. 

So far. Sir, are these great commercial 
views from recommending, that they evi- 
dently and strongly tend to interdict, the 
further introduction of slavery, and the Slave 
Trade, into Trinidada. 

Tlie footing which the baneful West India 
system has already gained there is insignifi- 
cantly small, when compared to the extent of 
the Island ; and if its further progress shall .be 
prevented, you may gradually fix in that new 
soil a firm and tranquil dominion, so as to per- 
petuate these great commercial advantages ; 
instead of possessing them by that precarious, 
uneasy, and costly tenure, by which the so- 
vereignty of a slave colony in the West Indies 
must always in future be held. Let therefore 
the great and innocent value of this important 
cession, be anew argument against applj^ing it to 
the guilty uses that short sighted avarice Avould 
suggest. 

. Are then, it may be asked, the fertile lands 
of this extensive Island to remaih in the same 
unproductive state in which Spanish indolence 

has 
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has left them ? Better so, than that they should 
be watered by human blood, and the tears of 
human wretchedness. But happily, this is not 
the only alternative. 

No Sir, a beneficent Providence, has put into 
your bands, an inestimable treasury, of more than 
commercial, or than agricultural wealth; com- 
prising these indeed, to a large extent, but con- 
taining a pearl of far higher price, to arrest the 
improvident alienation" of which> is no unim-r 
portant object of this Address. 

You have in this great acquisition, the means 
of most favourably trying an experiment of 
unspeakable importance to mankind ; an expe- 
riment never tried before ; and of which the suc- 
cess might in future produce such extensive good, 
as to indemnify humanity for all the evils of the 
late dreadful war : Africa might hereafter be deli-» 
vered by it from the devastation of the Slave 
Trade ; and a new system founded in the West 
Indies, gradually, but surely corrective, of all the 
evils of the old. 

To hold at least a highly probable chance, 
of such great effects, and of attaining with 
them, a yet unknown degree of colonial strength 
and prosperity, you have scarcely a sacrifice to 
make ; nor to call upon the country for a single 
active effort. Almost all that will be necessary, 
is, to abstain, from what I hope has upon other 
views, been proved to be a most impolitic, and 

ill-timed 
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lll-timcd alienatiou of the public domains ia 
Trinidada ; and to prohibit the importation of 
slaves, or at least of negroes to remain in bond- 
age, for the further settlement of that Island. 

If, to purchase a chance of such gigantic 
good, a large price were to be paid by the pub- 
lic, I will not wrong the feelings of Englishmen 
so much, as to doubt that they would chcarfully 
ratify the contract But, if there be justice 
in the preceding arguments, the plan I propose 
to you, is ofte pregnant with the only means of 
future ceconomy, and abiding wealth, in the 
West Indies ; and therefore it would be erro- 
neous to consider as any pecuniary sacrifice, 
the means I have next to suggest ; more espe- 
cially, as they will only keep pace with the suc- 
cess of the experiment. 

In addition then, to a provident reservation 
of the crown lands, and the prohibition of im- 
porting slaves for their future culture, Let a 
portion of that rich and unopened soilj be sold at 
a low price, or granted freely, to all xvho ivill un- 
dertake, as the condition of the tenure, and on 
peril of reverter to the crow7i, to settle and cul- 
tivate it by the labor o/i^ree negroes. 

As further encouragement, it Avill be neces- 
sary that whoever shall add by importation to 
the common stock of free cultivators, shall have 
secured to him a pre-emption of their labor for a 
reasonable time, upon terms to be regulated by 

law ; 
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kw; or in other words, that they shall for a 
temi of years he placed in the kno\vn relation orf 
indented servants, to the planter for the culture 
of whose estate, and at whose expence, they shall 
be brought to the Island and enfranchised. 

That the nature of this new condition may be 
unequivocally distinguished from the state, ina- 
dequately defined by the tenn " slavery," and 
may not degenerate into that pernicious bond- 
age, its limits must be clearly and anxiouslj 
fixed by positive law, and guarded by the most 
vigorous sanctions. The fundamental properties 
of negro slaverj^ to which in my first Letter I 
called your attention, must be wholly reversed. 
The qualified and temporary property of themas^ 
ter in the labor of his imported servants, must not 
be transferable at his discretion : still less must 
it be liable to be severed, unless under very spe- 
cial circumstances, from the tenure of the land. 
The wages to be given, whether in money orfood, 
must be determined by law ; and so must the ge- 
neral maximum of work to be exacted. Above 
all, the brutalizing method of enforcing labor by 
the immediate application or terror of the 
driver's lash, must be totally prohibited. That 
shameful peculiarity of negro bondage, that 
bane of moral character in the slave, is utterly 
inconsistent with the happy formation of a 
new system, as well as with the effectual re- 
^' ^nation of the old. . 

Some 
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Some power of correction for o!)Stinate idle- 
ness or bad conduct, it may be necessary to in- 
trust to the master; but its exercise must be 
jealously superintended by the law, and its abuse 
severely punished ; forfeiture of the right of 
service ought to be one consequence of any se- 
rious ill treatment of a servant. 

To enforce such laws, magistrates of great 
respectabiHty, independent of the community in 
which they live, and precluded from holding land- 
ed property in the Island, ought to be appointed, 
and armed with extraordinary powers ; and 
their personal security in the exercise of their 
offices ought to be anxiously provided for. 
They should be made amenable for official mis- 
conduct to British Tribunals only ; and should 
. be obliged to record the evidence on which they 
proceed, in order to secure and facilitate the due 
investigation of their judgments, upon appeals to 
a higher tribunal in this country ; which appeals 
ought in all important cases to be allowed, and 
under such regulations as will prevent expence 
and delay to the parties as much as possible, and 
at the same time check a litigious spirit. 

But the grand and essential spring, and guard 
of all, is Parliamentary Legislation. 

I would earnestly advise you, Sir, in the form- 
ing a Constitution for this new Colony, to 
avoid the fatal error of giving to it, in its in- 
fancy, a Legislative Assembly. At least until its 

population 
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population and wealth become such as to pro- 
mise a respectable representation, let the power 
of making laM's for its internal government, rest 
exclusively with Parliament. 

Something has in a former part of this Letter 
been said of the inconveniences that have arisen 
from the institution of petty Legislative Assem- 
blies, which represent and sit in the centre of the 
small communities over which they preside ; and 
of their inaptitude to correct such local evils even, 
as seem to fall within their most peculiar pro- 
vince. The remarks there made, may be ex- 
tended beyond the consideration of the slave 
laws ; and, I know not, the mischiefs springing 
from those laws excepted, a source of greater 
political evils in our small West India Islands, 
than their having been separately complimented 
with a pigmy model of the British Constitution. 
That noble machine, believe me, does not work 
well upon 80 small a scale. It is however suffi- 
ciently evident, that in the first mde stage of 
colonization, the settlers must be peculiarly 
unfit to form such an Assembly, as may be 
safelv intrusted >vith the momentous business of 
forming or improving a municipal code ; especi- 
ally a code, to be built upon principles so opposite 
to the former habits and notionsof West Indians, 
as those which I trust will be the basis of the 
laws of Trinidada. 

To these practical hints, brief and general as 

they 
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they are, I am aware that many objections will 
occur. Of those that seem the most import- 
ant I have well considered the force ; and 
regret that it is impossible, without delaying 
this publication too long, and extending its 
bulk beyond all reasonable bounds, to state them 
distinctly, with the satisfactory answers, by 
which I think they might be repelled. 

The difficulty that in my estimate has the 
greatest weight, is one which the West India 
party would probably not choose to bring for- 
ward. It arises from a fact of which from fa- 
miliar acquaiiitance with some of our old Co- 
lonies, I. have a clear conviction, that such 
cheapness of labour is hy no means to be ex- 
pected from the voluntary industry^ hoxveoer 
greaty of negroes ^;^ a state offreedom^ as now 
excites the enterprize^ and splendidly rewards 
the success of the planter^ in places where sla- 
very is established. I admit therefore that Tri- 
nidada would not on the plan proposed hold out 
to adventurers so good a field for the acquisition 
of a rapid fortune, as our slave colonies, while we 
are able to preserve them, may in general afford. 
And as a consequence of this concession, I must 
further explicitly declare my opinion to be, that if 
blind avarice is to be gratified by the most lucra* 
tive sale of the vacant lands that can be effected, 
the purchaser must be indulged with the cheap 
accustomed mode of cultivation. But if the 

more 
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more liberal policy here recommended, should bo 
adopted ill the disposal of those fertile lands, spe- 
culation I doubt not M'ill be sufficiently active to 
make the sctttlement soon very populous and 
flourishing ; notwithstanding the enhanced price 
of labour, and all other objections that can be 
stated. 

The planter's gains, thougli not so great, 
as where slave labor on a successful estate is 
attainable, Avould bemorcunifonn, and infinitely 
more secure ; -while the abundance of land 
with which he might be furnished for raising 
provisions, the richness of the soil, the peculiar 
practicability of employing the plough in the 
large savannas of level land . with which the 
Island abounds, and other means by which hu- 
man labour when no longer cheapened by the 
effects of slavery, would be carefully saved, 
would all tend to lessen the force of this chief 
objection, and to invite settlement under the 
new system at Trinidada. 

This consideration would if the planter could 
be sufficiently encouraged, become a great 
recommendation of the plan proposed, ra- 
ther than an objection to it. If the negro 
were better paid, or better maintained in re- 
turn for his labor, to whom would the profit 
ultimately result, but to the manufacturers, 
merchants, and ship-owners of Great Britain ; 
and throu<?h them to the rcvenu:^ and maritime 

resources 
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lources of tlie Empire ? Tliis, Sir, is- a vide 
fMi} interctjting topic from which I am sorry tf> 

bstain. ^ pms^ however avoid tligressioa ; and 
theretore will puly so far espH'" the hint a$ to 
.observe, that three thousand fr^ negro labourers 
would probably purchase ipore European com- 
fnodities and manufactures imported in Britisji 
shipping, than arc uow consumed by ten thousaiu} 
slaves. Youi- Westlndia ships pow oij an average 
parry out to the Islands in actual freight ogt 
more tlian one third of their tonnage ; but th,e 
iphips tradjng toTrinidada, would probably hcM 
jfully laden on their outwafd, as qu their homc: 

ird, voyage. 

,0f other apparent objections to this interest- 
ing plan 1 must for the present wholly avoid thjs 
discussion ; as well as of a most important and 
idelicate question, " IFhether slavery being first 
effectually prohibited ift Trimdada, importation 
from Africa might justifiably be permttt&^, to 
fltose who should chuse to enfranchise the negroes 
they might import, with a victv to the more speedy 
^nd effectual settlement of the Island f" It is 
jiot merely from the necessity of hastening to a 
conclusion, but from the difficulty of this ques- 
lion in a moral view, that I decline the discussion 
pf it under the present unsettled circuipstances 
,of the case. 

When it shall be ejcpressly and fi,rmly decided 
not tp tolerate anew Colony of Slaves, it will be 
timeenough to consider, whether the Africantrade 
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way consciraciously be made to minister to a 
new and beneficent system, which is to operate 
its own extinction ; and provide like the viper 
out of its own substance the means of healing 
more speedily the M'ounds it has inflicted. Let 
rne not however be misunderstood. Of the duty 
of totally and immediately abolishing the Slave 
Tiade I am far indeed from entertaining a 
doubt; and have adverted to the question of 
allowing it to feed a free and happy population 
at Trinidada, oVly under the apprehension that 
'Piarliament may still allow it to widen the circle 
6f the deplorable bondage subsisting in oiir 
other Islands. 

In that case only, I find it difficult to say that 
to import a hundred negroes upon the terms of 
manumission, immediately from Africa, would 
be more culpable than to bring them circuitously 
through Barbadoes or Grenada. To remove Creole 
slaves upon such terms from the old Islands, and 
supply their place with Africans, would clearly be 
an ill judged preference. It would be to enfran- 
chise those who from the conupting habits of 
bondage are the least fit for freedom ; and to 
subject those to the yoke, upon whom its pres- 
sure would from novelty be the most intoler- 
able. ' Nor would freedom to the Creole negro, 
though an inestimable boon, be unalloyed with 
pain, when to receive it he must be banished per- 
haps from all his beloved connections ; a mi- 

■ - • sery 
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fiery which the poor African must equally sus^ 
tain to whatever part of the West Indies ht 
may be carried : in this respect therefore, the 
supposed substitution would be a needlei3 du» 
plication of wretchedness. 

Though it is not without pain that I offer ad-^ 
vice upon a condition, the very idea of which i« 
so dishonourable to my country, as the prolon*^ 
gat ion of the Slave Trade, I feel it a duty to add 
that supposing that case to exist, another import 
tant consideration may arise in favour of negro 
liberty in our new Colony, 

Were freedom established in that island, and 
African negroes allowed to be imported for the 
more speedy encrease of its population, con- 
siderably numbers of them ought in my judg- 
ment to be purchased by government, enrolled 
into regiments, disciplined, and maintained as 
a permanent garrisou, at Tjinidada. This expe-* 
dient, which has already been applied on a small 
scale to the defence of our Islands, has hitherto 
been found highly advantageous, ^nd pror 
ductive of no bad effects ; and though the aug- 
mentation of this new species of soldiery may, as 
before admitted, be liable to some prudential ob- 
jections in places where slavery obtains, it 
could in a free Colony give no just occasion for 
^alousy or apprehension. 

Such troops, peculiarly fitted as they would be by 

tJie same bodily qualities that recommended them 

I. t^ 
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to the slave merchant, and by their yet un- 
broken spirit, for military duties, knowing no 
European tongue but our own, strongly at« 
tached to the government which redeemed them 
from captivity, and connected with the com-- 
munity around them by no sympathies but such 
as would serve to fortify that disposition, would 
be excellent defenders against the hostile at- 
tempts of France; and not Trinidada alone, but 
our other Islands, might find in them if nu- 
merous enough, the best attainable means of 
security against the new perils that arc so evi- 
dently approaching. 

This Island, which lies to the windward of 
almost all our other West India possessions^ 
would be a most convenient station from whenee 
to send reinforcements to them on any emer- 
gency ; and from the same cause, let me inci- 
dentally observe, the new system supposed to be 
established at Trinidada, would be the more in- 
offensive to its Sister Colonies ; because that 
windward position M^ouid render it very diffi- 
cult for the slaves of our other Islands to make 
their escape into that land of freedom, sup- 
posing even its own interior police not suffi- 
ciently well regulated to prevent such abuses. . 
Beyond the very valuable regular force, that. 
might tlius without occasion of disquietude be 
maintained, it would' be adviseable to form the 
male negroes of a proper age into a militia, as 

is 
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is now the practice in regard to aU the" free in- 
habitants of our Colonies, By such means this 
valuable Island would, when its settlement should 
be a little advanced, become perfectly invulner- 
able ; and its defence would nearly cease to be 
a burthen on the finances, while it would in no 
degree drain the population of the mother 
country, 

Of the fidelity of the armed negroes there 
could in this case be no reasonable doubt : for 
the cause of Great Britain would be their own. 
Instead therefore of lying at the mercy of the 
French Republic in any future Avar, this pow- 
erful Colony might perhaps enable us to overawe 
all the valuable settlements of France, Spain, 
and Holland, on the neighbouring Continent ; 
whil6 the example of its strength and prosperity, 
might gradually attract imitation in the old 
Islands, deliver us from the guilt of the Slave 
Trade, and perpetuate to us in the West Indies, 
an innocent) safe, and flourishing dominion. 



Great then Sir, beyond any former prece- 
dent, is the colonial crisis to which 1 have en- 
deavoured to attract your attention. 

While a war of unparallelled importance has 
been agitating the bosom of Europe, and over- 
turning her ancient establishments ; a new or- 
der 
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Att of things has arisen in the West, pregnant 
probably with new wars, and with new civil re- 
volutions in that quarter of the globe. 

That sword which has spread desolation over 
the old world, is now drawn against the inha-*^ 
bitants of the neww The same Republic which 
tinder pretence of giving liberty, has subjugated 
and enslaved some of the happiest of European 
nations, is now under pretences equally false, 
attempting to reimpose on her enfranchised ne- 
groes the yoke of domestic bondage; the only 
yoke which after all her vaunts she has even by 
accident broken, and compared to the weight of 
which, her own military despotism may without 
irony or grimace, be called by the name of free* 
dom. 

Nor is it only to the negroes of St. Domingo^ 
,who revolted from the cart-whip, and Owe her 
only a constrained recognition of their enfran- 
chisement, that France would re-apply the 
coercion of the drivers. From the black co- 
lonists of her windward settlements, this con- 
sistent and grateful Republic would recall the 
gift of freedom which by her own laws she 
invited them to accept, and which they have 
faithfully and bravely repaid. Regardless of the 
important services they rendered her at the most 
arduous crisis of her aifairs, and of eight years 
unde\'iating fidelity, she has forced by La* 
crosse » attempts the negroes of Guadaloupe 

into 
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into insurrection ; and if the assertions of h^x 
government deserve credit, has restored th# 
Slave Trade at Cayenne. 

Such is Gallic attachment to the principles of 
freedom and justice ! ! 

But to these counter-revolutionary views, firm 
resistance has already been opposed. Guada* 
loupe is already in the undisputed possession pf 
^he negroes ; and Buonaparte, in his more than 
Syrian enterprise against St. Domingo, seems 
likely to be encountered by difficulties not UU 
insuperable than the walls of Acre. 

Of the probable consequences of this import-: 
ant though distant war, I have attempted a fair 
investigation ; and whatever may be their na- 
ture in regard to France, they have appeared to 
be in every possible result big with early perils 
to the Colonial interests of Great Britain. 
Even in that event which might be least incom* 
patible with the safety of private property in 
our Colonies, their political relation to this 
country will be imminently endangered. The 
attainment of the apparent objects of the Repubr 
lie has been shewn to be what we are bound no 
less in a national view to deprecate, than the 
freedom and independency of the negroes. 

Such being our prospects, I have proceeded 
to enquire what measures those who preside 
over the affairs of this great Empire ought to 
pursue in this alarming crisis, and what to avoid ; 

and 
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aim though the practical conclusions vhicH 
have been suggested are chiefly of a nega* 
tive kind^ it has been attempted to point out 
sbiiie m^iire^ of active preparation, by which 
the approaching perils may be lessened, and ovi 
^reat inaritinie and commercial interests in the 
West Ihdies, enabled finally perhaps to ride out 
the storm. 

On the objeciioiis which may be expected td 
be raised to these remedial expedients I hay<$ 
tot been silent. The most obvious have beeit 
noticed and repelled; But if through the delicacy^ 
6f the case, the noVelty atid difficult^ of the 
ineasutes proposed, or the fbrmidable opposition 
tnade by parties whose particular interests are 
involved, you should be induced rathet to await 
the natural issub of the disease than resoit to 
such trouble^ohie means of relief, at least the 
impolicy of urging forward the dangerous crisis^ 
has I trust been sufficiently proved; 

Were the justice and dignity of thfe hatioil 
hot irreconcileably opposed to the monstrous 
project ti^hich sohie minds have not been 
ashamed to conceive; — were the feelings of 
Englishmen prepared for an alliance with the 
French Republic, in a war like that in which she 
has embarked at St; Domingo ; — were we willing 
to imbue our hands in the blood of men who if 
they had no conventional claims on our neu^ 
trality, have yet given us no oiFeuce, and possess 

the 
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the negative merit of having abstained during 
critical times from hostilities against us ; — were 
we mean enough to become scavengers to the 
Great Nation, by helping her to scour her Co^ 
lonies from what she now chooses to consider as 
the filth of her own revolutions ;* I say Sir, 
were British minds ripe for all this deep humi-i' 
liation^ it has I trust been demonstrated that 
they ought in plain policy to be saved from it ; 
and that the fatuity of assisting France in this 
new war would be such as could only be sur^ 
passed by its baseness^ 

It has been attempted ftirther to shew that 
if neither through the means I have sug- 
gested, nor any others that can be devised, our 
slaye-peopled Colonies can be so strengthened 
as to be secured from the new dangers of their 

• • 

♦ The most modest State Paper perhaps that has issued 
from the Government press of France, even in these <iays of 
persiflage and hypocrisy, is General Le Clerc'l late Proclamation 
tt> the Negroes of St I^mingo> wherein he gravely declaimi 
against thofe ** abstract principles** that he supposes to have 
banished the cart.whip ; and invites the Negroes to partake 
the freedom which France as he says " has extended to all 
the Countries in Europe that she has conquered — therefore 
cannot he supposed capable of ivithholding from them.'*— ^ 
The pattern to be sore is iii European eyes not ^ ery invitihg ; 
and yet like the gloomy finery of the undertakers' jounteymen^ 
this French freedom would be far too costly for the poor ne. 
groes long to wear, should they listen to the worthy General. 
-—They would soon be called upon to strip, and put on their 
former rags. 

situation. 
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situation, at least we ought not at the present 
alarming conjuncture needlessly to encrease their 
extent, and to enlarge the too great proportion 
of our commercial capital already dependent oa 
their fate- If the foundation be incurably bad» 
let us not add another story to the building ; nor 
deposit in it more of our most costly effects* 
The fall of our Slave Colonies is probable 
enough, and would be fatal enough, without add«> 
ing Trinidada, settled by large and recent mer^ 
eantile speculations, to their number. 

Let us rather try to found in that extensive 
Island a new and happy system of colonization, 
^which while it produces wealth, may with an 
equal progress furnish free, strong and faithful 
hands to defend it. Let the critical state of our 
Western Empire teach us the right use of this, its 
important augmentation ; and lead us so to settle 
our new Island, that Trinidada may become at 
once an example, and a protection ; a farm of 
experiment, and a fortress ; to the rest of our 
Sugar Colonies. 

In offering you a chart whereby to steer 
through the dangerous straits we have entered, 
the course of greatest safety has been found hap- 
pily to coincide with that of moral rectitude and 
honor ; and to be, as far as relate to Trinidada, 
the only course which we can pursue without 
shipwreck of consibtcncy, a^ well as of conscien^ 
tious principle. 

From 
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From thfese higher considerations I could not 
Nvholly abstain ; but independently of these, tlie 
basis of public expediency sufficiently sup- 
ports the practical opinions thart: have been of- 
fered. By the coolest prudential views I am 
content that those opinions should be tried ; but 
let prejudice on the other hand concede, that 
sound policy is not always at variance with the 
principles of moral obligation; that measures 
may be very Unwise although they are flagi- 
tiously wicked ; and that there are cases iu 
which a Statesman may by adhering to the 
dictates of humanity and justice most effectually 
promote the true interests of his country. 



I am, Sir, &c. &a 
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Al^PENiDlX. 



N<» I. 

. mssssssssmsasssm 

Liberty and Equalitt. 

Extract of the Decree of the National Conven^ 
tion of the 25 th PluviosCy the Qd year of the 
French Republic^ One and Indivisible. 

J. HE National Convention declares that 
*f Negro Slavery in all the Colonies is abolished ; 
^* and consequently that all men without dis* 
^* tinction of colour domiciled in the Colonies 
** are French Citizens, and intitled to all the 
''rights confirmed by the Constitution. It 
" looks to the Committee of Public Safety con- 
" stantly to report on the measures to be taken 
" to secure the execution of the present decree. 

'* Examined by the Inspectors, &c. 

" Signed, &c. &c. 

To the above extract was subjoined the fol- 
lowing Proclamation, by the Commissaries who 
attended the expedition to Point-i-Pitre. 

" Citizens ! 
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'* Citizens ! 

" A Republican Government i^ 
not supported by chains, nor slavery ! The 
National Convention, therefore, has proceeded 
solemnly to decree liberty to the negroes ; and 
tq intrust the mode of putting the law in force 
to the Commissaries whom they have delegated 
in the Colonies. It is necessary then to attend 
to the natural emancipation, and civil organiza^ 
tion of this body. First, To a proper equality; 
without which the political machine is like a 
clock whose pendulum has lost its equilibrium 
and perpetual action. Secondly, an administra- 
tion general and particular, which shall guarantee 
property already accumulated, and the produce 
of labour and industry. 

^* Citizens of all colours ! your happiness de- 
pends upon this law, and its execution. The 
delegjEites of the nation guarantee to you a sys- 
tem which will be the safeguard of all the friends 
of the French Republic, against those who have 
already oppressed, and wish again to oppress 
them. But it is necessary that the white Citi- 
zens shall give cordially and fraternally a com- 
petent salary for the work of their black, and 
other brethren of colour ; and it is also neces- 
sary, tljiat the latter should learn and never for- 
get, that those who have no property are obliged 
to labour for their own subsistence, and that 

of 
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of their families ; and contribute with the rest 
by this mean, to the suppoit of their Country. 

" Citizens, you are not to become equal but to 
enjoy happiness, and let all partake of it. He 
that is an oppressor of his fellow Citizens is a 
monster, that ought to be immediately banished 
from human society ! The Delegates of the 
Nation order all administrative bodies, munici*' 
palities, armed forces, and all individuals td put 
into execution the law proclaimed at the. head 
of these presents without delay ; and they def 
pend upon die loyalty of all individuals for th# 
safety of the French Republic, and put under 
the protection of the law all Citizens, their 
property and the produce of their industry and 
labour whatever it may be. 

" They order the seal to be affixed to the pub- 

ixcation of the present law and proclamation ; at 

.Point-^i-Pitre in the Island of ^Guadaloupe the 

19th Prairial, fid year of the French Republic, 

One and Indivisible, 

(Signed,) Pierre Chretiexxe, 

Victor Hugues,'* 
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Toussaint VOuverture^ General in Chief of tht 
Army of St. Domingo^ to all the Civil mid 
Military Officers of the Island. 

Citizens, 

After putting an ^d to the 
in the South, our first duty has been to return 
thanks to the Almighty, which we have done 
with a 2eal becoming so great a blessing* Now, 
Citizens, it is necessary to consecrate all our 
moments to the prosperity of St Domingo, to 
the public tranquillity, and consequently to th« 
welfare of our Fellow-citizens. 

But to attain this end in an effectual manner, 
aJl the Civil and Military Officers must make it 
their business, every one in their respective de- 
partments, to perform the duties of their offices 
with devotion and attachment to the public 
welfare. r 

■ . '. You 
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Vou H'ill c^ily conceive, Citizen3» that agr|r 
culture is the support of Government ; since it 
is the foundation of commerce and wealth, thp 
source of arts and industry, it keeps everj' body 
jtmployed, as Ix^ing the mechanism of all trades; 
and from the moment that every individual 
becomes useful, it creates public trai^quillity ; 
jdisturbanccs disappear, together with idleness, 
by which they are commonly generated, and 
every one peaceably enjoys the fruits of his 
jiuflui^try. 

PlSicers, civil aT;d ijiilitary, this is what you 
must aim at; ^uchis the plan to be adopted, yirhicb 
J prescribe to you ; and I declare in the most 
peremptory manner, that it shall be enforced. 
My country demands this salutary step ; I ain 
bound to it by my office, and the security of 
our liberties demands it imperiously. 

Bat in order to secure our liberties, >duch arc 
indispensable to our happiness, every individual 
must be usefully employed, so as to contribute 
to the public good, and the ge^eral tr^quit 
lity. 

Considering that the soldier, who has sacred 
duties to perform, as being the safeguard of the 
people, and in perpetual activity, to execute the 
orders of his Chief, either for m^.intaining in- 
terior tranquillity, or for fighting abroad the 
enemies of the country, is strictly subordinate 
to his superior officers; and as it is of great. ipv 

portancc 
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portance that overseecs, drivers, and fifiM-B&«l 
groes, who in UHe manner have their superiors^! 
should conduct thcouelvea afi ofikers, subaL^j 
terns, and soldiers, in whatever xfxay poncerijl 
them. 

Considering that, when an ofiicer, a subalteri 
or a soldier, deviates froni his duty, he U deli«| 
vered over to a Court-martial, to be tried an^ 
punished according to thelawn of the Republic^ 
for in military service no rank is to be favoured i 
when guilty; the overseers, drivers, and field- 
acgroes, as subject to constant laboui', tin^ 
equally subordinate to their superiors, shall b^ 
punished in like manner, in cose of failut;? |^ 
their respective duties. 

Whereas a soldier cannot leave his company, 
l^is battalion, or half-brigade, and euter intq 
another, without the severest puaishmcnt, uot 
Jess provided with a permission in due fornj 
from \m Chief; field-negroesare forbidden to qui^ 
their respective plantations without a lawful peiv 
jnlssion: this is by ijo means attended to, siiicf 
tliey change their place of labour as they pk^se, 
go to and fio, and pay not the least attentioi^ to 
ftgriculture, though the only means of furnisb,- 
jng SMstcnance to tlie militaiy, their protgcto??,: 
they even conceal themselves ii( to>vns, in vH" 
and mountains, where, allured by the 
^ifiici pf good pvder, they \\\e by plupder. 
1 ID » state of open hostility tp ?ecie?jf. 

F Wliproas, 
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TlliCTeas, since the revolution, labourers of 
Ijoth sexes, then too young to be employed in 
the field, refuse to go to it now under pretext of 
freedom, spend their time in wandering about, 
and give a bad example to the other cultivators; 
while, on the other hand, the Generals, Officers, 
Subalterns, and Soldiers, are in a state of cou*^ 
stant activity to maintain the sacred rights of 
the people : 

' And whereas, my Proclamation- of the 25th 
Bmmaire, of the 7th year, to the people of St: 
Domingo, was calculated to establish an uni- 
form system of incessant and laborious industry; 
at the same time that it required from all the 
Citizens indiscriminately the co-operatioh of 
cultivators, soldiers, and civil powers, as ne- 
cessary for the restoration of St. Domingo ; it 
being therefore my determination that the above- 
mentioned Proclamation should be carried into 
full effect, and that the abuses now in practice 
among-st the labourers should be at an end, from 
the publication of this present regulation, I do 
most peremptorily order as follows : 

Art. 1. All overseers, drivers, and field-ne- 
groes, are bound to observe, with exactness, 
submission, and obedience, their duty in the 
same manner as soldiers. 

^ Art. 2. All overseers, drivers, and field-la- 
bourers, who will not perform with assiduity the 
duties required of them, shall be arrested and 
- ■ punished 
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punished as severely as soldiers deviating from, 
their duty : after which punishment, if 4;he of^^ 
fender he an werseer^ he shall be .enlisted in 
one of the regiments of the army of St. Doj 
mingo : if a driver, he shall be dismissed froni 
his employment, and placed among the field*^ 
negroes, * without ever being permitted. to i act as 
a driver again : and, if a common labpu^er,; hq 
shall be punished with the same severity^ips a 
private soldier, according to his guil^f^i 

Alt 3. All field-labourers, men aioid wpmeiy 
now in a state of idleness, living in towns, vil- 
lages, and on other plantations than those to 
which they belong, with an intentign to evade 
work, even those of both sexes, who have not 
been employed in field^abour since the revolu* 
tion, are required to return immediately to their 
respective plantations, if, in the course of eight 
days, from the promulgation of this present re- 
gulation, they shall not produce sufficient proof, 
to the commanding Officers, in the pfciqes of 
their vresidence, of their having some useful oc- ^ 
cupation or means of livelihood; but it is to be 
understood, that being a servant, is not to be 
considered as an useful occupation: inconse- 
quence whereof, those , ampngst the labourers 
who have quitted their plantations in order to 
hire themselves, shall return thereto, under the 
personal responsibility of those with whom they 
live in that capacity. By the terms, " an useful 

• occupa- 
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occupation** is meant, uiiat enables a man to pay 
a contribution to the State. 

Art. 4. This measitre, indispen8al)le to the 
pnblic wel^ure, positively prescribes to all thgee 
of either sex that are not labourers, to produce 
the proo6 of their having an occupation or pr^ 
fession sufficient to gain their livelihood, and 
that they can afford to pay a contribution to 
the Repnblic. Otherwise, and in default thereof, 
all those who shall be found in contrav^tiom 
hereto, shall be instantly arrested, an4 if thy 
are found guilty j they shall be drafted into me 
of the regiments ^ the army; if not j tkey 
shall he sent to the fields and compelled tp 
work.^ This measure, which is strictly cii- 
foTced, will put a stop to the idle habit of 
wandering about, since it will oblige every on^ 
to be usefiiUy employed. 

Art. 5. Parents are earnestly eutreated to tt^ 
tend to their duty towards their children, wlu€ii 
is, to lAake them good citi^ns : for that purr 
pose they must instruct them in good morals^ in 
the Christian religion, and the fear of God: 
above all, exclusive of this education, tfaejF 
must be brought up in some specific. busineM or 
profession, to enable them, not only t0 leOTi 
their living, but also to contribute to the iMh 
pences of the government. 

* How 4ifierent from the fprmer system mast be diat £eld 
labor which is thooght preferable to mtlitirj -serrke 1 1 * 
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Art. 6. All persons rei^iding in towns and vil- 
lages, who shall harbour labourers of either sex^ 
all proprietors or tenants who shall snifer'on 
their plantations labourers belonging to other 
estates, without immediately making it known 
to the Commandant of the district, or other mi^ 
litary Officers in the places of their residence, 
shall pay a fine of fi, 3, or 400 livres, according 
to the abilities of the delinquent : in case of re- 
petition of the offence, they shall pay three 
times as much ; if the fine cannot be levied for 
want of effects, the offender shall be impri- 
soned for a month, and, in case of repetition, 
for three months. 

Art. 7. Tlie overseers and drivers of every 
plantation, shall make it their business to in-* 
form the commanding Officer of the district, in 
regard to the conduct of the labowers under 
their management : as well as of those mho 
ehali absent themselves from their plantations 
without a pass : and of those who, residing on 
the estat^Sy shall refuse to work. Tliey shall be 
forced to go to the labour of the field, and if 
they prove obstinate, they shall be arrested and 
carried before the military Commandant^ in or^ 
der to suffer the punishment above prescribed^ 
according to the exigence of the case. 

The military Commandants who shall not in- 
ibrm the Commandants of districts, imd these 
the Generals under whose o^ers they act, shall 

be 
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be severely punished, at the discretion of the 
said Generals. 

Art. 8. The Generals commanding the dc- 
partmcntSy shall henceforth be answerable to me 
for any neglect in the cultivation of their dis* 
tricts : And when going through the several pa- 
rishes and departments, I shall percieve any 
marks of negligence, I shall proceed against 
those who have tolerated it. 

Art. 9. 1 forbid all military men whatsoever, 
under the responsibility of the commanding 
Officers, to suffer any women to remain in .the 
barracks ; those excepted that are married to 
soldiers, as well as those who carry victuals to 
men confined to their quarters ; but these shall 
not be allowed to remain any time ; plantation 
women are totally excluded. The commanding 
Officers shall answer for the execution of this 
Article. 

Art. 10. The commandants of the towns, or 
the officers in the villages, shall not suffer the 
labourers of field-negroes to spend the Decades 
in town ; they shall also take care that they do 
not conceal themselves. Such Officei? as shall 
not punctually attend to this order, shall be 
punished with six days confinement for the first 
time, a month for the second, and shall be 
cashiered for the third offence. They shall give 
information to the commandant of the district, 
of such labourers as are found in the towns dur- 
ing 
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ing the Decades, and of the persons at whose 
houses they were taken up, that the said persons ; 
may be condemned to pay the fine imposed by; 
Article 6. of this present regulation. The plan- 
tation people, who in such cases be brought be^* 
fore the commandant of the district, shall be 
sent back to their plantations aft^r receiving the 
punishment, as above directed by Article : 2,- 
with a strong recommendation to the command- 
ing Officer of their quarter, that a watchfiiiipye 
Uiay be kept on them fot the future. \ ^ • . 
Art. ri. All the Municipal Administrations^ 
of St. Domingo are requested to take the wisest 
measures, together with the Commandants of 
towns and of the districts, to inform themselves 
whether those who call then^selves domestics, 
j^ly are so,, observing, that plantation negroes 
cannot be domestics : any person keeping them 
in that quality will be liable* to pay the above- 
inentioned fine, as well as those who shall detain 
labourers of either sex for any kind of employ- 
ment. 

• Art 12. All Commissaries of Oovemment in 
. the Municipalities will make it thei? duty to ink- 
form me of all the abuses respecting the execur 
tion of this regulation, and to give advice' of 
»the same to the Generals of Department.* ^--^'t 

• Art. 13. I command all the Generals* of ;Df- 
tpartment, Generals, and other principal offi0eK; 

in tlie districts, to ^ attend to the tKWt^ttcnkf 'Of 

this 
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this ttgiitatidft, R)r whkh they shall l>e peftoti- 
ally t-tipoii^ibfe : tnd I flatter iriyself tlut thtir 
atat, in kssJstJhg ffle to restom the (>ublic pros- 
perity, *ill n<A be rtbflientaij' ; convihct^ u 
tiwy *ft«dt bfe that Liberty cannot exist without 
Intlustry. 

'This presCftt R«giit*tiMi shall be priotcd, road, 
published, aftd posted up wherever "it is ncces- 
Bafy, evbn on plantatidns ; so that no one it»ay 
pt*ten(l igticfrante thereof. It shall likewise be 
sent to all the Civil and Military Aurhoritiea, 
tflgftUWr with fty Pmclamation of the S5th Bru- 
tnaite above metitione<l ; which for that purpo«c 
shall be re-printed, so that tvtry one may con- 
futta strictly to the tiuties i-equirWl of him. 
Civeti at Hrad-quartfrs, Port Repablican, 
Vettdemiaire 20th, tiinth year of the 
fVench tlepublic, oue and indivisible. 



(Signed) 



TOUSSAINT L'OuVebtube, 
Genirtal in Chief. 



The Author ctmnot be ai^wcmbte for the 
ifcturacy of the above paper, which bears some 
IhaHts ef ittcoi-fcct translation. It was pub^ 
fisbBd in thie Sien, aud other newspapers, M»ne 
time in DscctnbiBT last, with an intjoduction, 
. -Stitier the slgnot^ire, " J Jamaica F/s»?er," in 
«d^ ft liiMfedit TotBsaist's C^nstituiion, 
VllMiMftdlAiMtoKrGettUtiBti^ and confirm^ 
them. 
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tlictti. The paper certainly, if genuine, prdvcs 
that Toussaint had established, or was endea« 
vouring to introduce a very strict military go- 
vernment ; but a xAbXi must be grossly ignorant 
of the nature of West India bondage, not to 
know that such a government however to Eng- 
lish eyes disgusting, is, when compared to do- 
mestic slavery, a substitute most ardently to be 
desired. 
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POSTSCKIPT.- 
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Marcr 29, ia02. 

jhLT the moment when this work is 
ready to issue from the press, fresh accounts 
from St. Domingo officially published in France, 
are laid before the English Public ; and if the 
information contained in the Advertisement pre- 
fixed to these Letters, was not unnecessary to 

' guard the writer from being suspected of disin- 
genuousness, it seems still more requisite now 
to strengthen thdt precaution, by requesting the 
Reader's attention to the date of the present 
publication ; for so fully are some of the most 
important of his conjectures confirmed by 
these ofiicial papers, that he might otherwise 
very probably be suspected of having wished to 
give to speculations founded on knoAvri events, 
a fahe air of political foresight. Let it there- 
fore be observed that this work is delivered to 
the Public on the morning after the publication 
of General Leclerc's and Admiral Villaret's dis- 
patches of February 16, in the London news- 

. papers. * 

Tlie 
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The Author desires that these dispatches 
may be compared with his observations in 
the first Letter, respecting the probable in- 
tentions of the French Govemmept; and that 
the following passage in Leclerc's Proclama- 
tion may be particularly noticed : " Yesterday 
their perfidsous intentions were uyimasked. — 
General Toussaint sent me his children with 
a letter in which he assures me that there was 
nothing he so much desired as the prosperity of 
4 he Colony f and that he was ready to obey all 
the orders that I should give him. I ordered 
him to come before me, and gave him my word 
that I would employ hih as my Lieutenant 
Oeneral. — He did not reply to thi^ orderywr- 
ther than, by phrases that were only designed to 
gain time. My orders from the French 

GqVJERJfMiiNT ARE, THAT I PROMPTLY RE- 
STORE PROSPERITY AND ABUNDANCE. If I 

suffer myself to be amused by crafty and pef^- 
dious artifices^ the Colony will be the theatre of 
a long civil xvar.'* 

The ' Reader will observe, that the particular 
jiature of Toussaint's temporising phrases, and 
the contents of the letter which he sent by his 
children to Leclerc, are wholly suppressed ; as 
well as those orders of the French Govern- 
ment, rather than submit to which, this ex- 
traprdinary man whom the virtuous Leclerc 
calls perfidious, refused the office of second 

in 
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In eommand, with the rank of lieutenant 
Oeneral, tad chose to encounter aU the perib 
of resistance; 

Unfortunately, Toussaint cannot state to u» 
his own case ; we must be long content to re- 
ceive such accounts only fix>ni Sl Domingo as 
the French Government chooses to publish ; bttt 
In the mean time let us reflect, that the commu- 
nication^ on both sides were such as the French 
General in a Proclamation published in the Co« 
lony did not venture to disclose ; and let the 
Words " my orders tire promptly to restore pros^ 
pdriiy and abundance'' be c<mipared with their 
remarkable context ; and vnxh the observations 
Contained in this work from pages 28 to 4S. It 
seems to peep out in spight of the address of the 
French General, that at least one difference be- 
tween Toussaint's views and his own orders was, 
that the latter contained some specific measures 
which Toussaint opposed, for the prompt resti^ 
tutUm of agriculture. Let any man read the 
regulations in the Appendix, and afterwards say 
in what means for that purpose the black Ge* 
neral would not have been ready to concur, ex* 
ccpt the restitution of private bondage and the 
cart-whip. 

Should a doubt still remain on this important 
point, let Villarct's letter to the British Admiral 
be attended to, " A powerful f^rce will at last 

re-establish 
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re^stabliih in this Cohx^ thi form qf n go^ 
vernment prticribcd b$ th^ lams i(f tk€ MiJ^thff 
Country, and protect those principles vhich om 
alone preserve, and upon which repo^ee^ th» 
common interest ^ all the Eurqpetm Powers in 
their establishmente in the Amtiiles.^* What ftie 
those principles and that form of Cto/oemment 
in the Antilles which are thus identified with 
the British policy in those Islands ? Surely after 
reading this passage, we cannot hesitate to pror 
nounce, that the restitution of the old system in 
all its rigour is the direct object of prance, and 
must abhor the hypocrisy that holds out at the 
same moment a guarantee of their freedom to 
the Negroes. 

It is further to be remarked on these very in- 
teresting dispatches, that the Colonists whom 
the French Commandei-s have prevailed upon 
to join them, are chiefly mulattoes, who were 
presumably free before the Revolution and per- 
haps have private interests as ma$ters on the side 
of the Republic. Clervau.v who betrayed the 
post entrusted to him, is described as a person of 
that colour ; and seven hundred mulattoes forr 
merly in the service of Rigaud, are said to have 
sent an offer of their services from Cuba, where 
they were in exile. Let it be remembered, that 
Rigaud was the zealous enemy of Great Bri- 
tain, from whose hostility Jamaica was exposed 
to great dangey till he w*s su^Wiied by Toussaint. 

The 
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; The Author regrets thati^rithoat further delay- 
ing the publication of this. work, which has been 
already deferred too long, it is impossible to offer 
all the important observations which these dis- 
patches suggest, ' and especially to remark upon 
that application to the 'government of. Jamaica, 
which confirms another df his conjectures. 
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